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New York State Depart- 
ia ment of Labor recently com- 
2] pleted a study of the cost of 
XJ adequate maintenance and pro- 
tection of health for the women wage 
earners of the state. The study included 
the drawing up of standards of adequacy, 
the selection of goods and services necessary 
to provide this standard, and, finally, actual 
pricing of these goods and services in repre- 
sentative cities throughout the state. The 
analysis was made both for women wage 
earners living as members of a family group 
and for those living alone. 

The reason for the study was the re- 
enactment of a minimum wage law for 
women and minors by the New York State 
Legislature in April 1937. New York had 
enacted a minimum wage law in 1933 which 
provided that wage boards should set 
minimum fair wage rates for various indus- 
tries. A “fair wage” was defined by the 
law as a wage “fairly and reasonably 
commensurate with the value of the service 
or class of service rendered.” In 1936, 
however, this law was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme 
Court. During the following March, the 
Supreme Court altered its attitude toward 
minimum wages and upheld a Washington 
minimum wage law which used “decent 
maintenance” and “protection of health” 


as a basis for setting minimum wages. 
The path was now cleared for the re- 
enactment of the New York law. 

The new law for New York State differs 
significantly from the old one. It declares 
as the public policy of the state that 
“women and minors employed in any 
occupation should receive wages sufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect their health.” To the considera- 
tions which the wage boards took into 
account under the previous law, has been 
added a consideration of “the amount 
sufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and protect health.” 

Before the law could be applied to any 
specific industries, the State Department of 
Labor, which was given the responsibility 
of setting the law into motion, had to con- 
duct a thorough, objective, and careful 
study of the information available on the 
cost of providing an adequate standard of 
living under present-day conditions in the 
State of New York. 

To furnish wage boards with the specific 
information necessary to translate the 
law’s statement of public policy into money 
terms, two separate steps had to be taken. 
First, there had to be determined as exactly 
as possible a list of the goods and services 
which should represent what was meant by 
adequate maintenance. Second, the price 
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that would have to be paid for all of these 
items in the towns and cities of New York 
State had to be ascertained. 

It was clear from the beginning that 
the budget could not be a charity or emer- 
gency budget. The law points out that 
“the constant lowering of wages by un- 
scrupulous employers constitutes a serious 
form of unfair competition against other 
employers and employees,” in many in- 
stances requiring ‘“‘such wages to be supple- 
mented by the payment of public moneys 
for relief or other public assistance.” The 
budget could not, therefore, leave the 
burden upon public and private philan- 
thropic agencies in the communities of the 
state to furnish the health care, the recrea- 
tion, and the housing needed. Nor could 
the food and clothing portions of the 
budget be merely a “‘tide-over’’ for rela- 
tively short periods. The budget allow- 
ances had to be sufficient to keep the wage 
earner in health and provide her with 
adequate maintenance and complete self- 
support on a permanent basis. 

Moreover, cognizance had to be taken 
of the time and place for which the budget 
was being prepared. Consumption habits 
and mode of living are important considera- 
tions for a budget which attempts to in- 
clude the necessities of a working woman in 
New York in the 1930’s. For housing, it is 
important that minimum housing standards 
set up by the community, both by ordi- 
nance and by custom or tradition, be 
required. Such standards must include, 
for example, electricity, modern plumbing, 
and private bathroom facilities in family 
dwellings. The provision in the budget for 
food items must consider nutritionists’ 
recommendations and food consumption 
habits in addition to purely physical needs. 
Thus, the budget becomes a “standard” of 
adequacy. 

The translation of these fundamental 
concepts into concrete terms led to the 
first step in the Department of Labor study, 
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the determination of what specific goods 
and services would actually represent a 
minimum adequate standard. The under- 
taking was obviously of such scope as to 
require the expert assistance of authorities 
in at least half a dozen fields. For example, 
what constitutes an adequate minimum 
clothing allowance is best known to experts 
who have been concerned with problems of 
women’s clothing. 

The construction of the standard budget, 
therefore, was from the start planned and 
set up with the co-operation of experts and 
practitioners in each of the various fields. 
All published material was consulted and 
evaluated, such as budgets of other agencies 
and studies of consumer expenditures 
where these related to women in the lower- 
income groups. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to keep in mind throughout that 
family budgets or expenditures and relief 
budgets could not serve as the primary 
guide, since this survey was concerned with 
the cost of living of the self-supporting 
woman wage earner. 

The portions of the budget which require 
the largest expenditures are, of course, 
housing, food, and clothing. The basic 
requirements for minimum adequate hous- 
ing in 1937 include such facilities as ade- 
quate plumbing, adequate heat, light, and 
ventilation. Certain specific standards for 
family dwellings were set up to define 
minimum adequate housing for the woman 
living as a member of a family. These 
standards were determined after careful 
study of material on housing, particularly 
on housing conditions in New York State, 
and after consultation with persons familiar 
with this field. The adequate minimum 
standards finally drawn up included such 
requirements as fair state of repair, ade- 
quate heating facilities, electricity for 
lighting, compliance with the legal stand- 
ards prevailing in the particular community 
as to construction, fire protection, light, air, 
sanitation, and soon. Other requirements 
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set up specified that each family should 
have a private toilet, running water, and 
tub or shower and that every habitable 
room should have one or more windows 
opening directly on a street or on a court or 
yard not less than eight feet wide. While 
these minimum standards were adhered 
to as closely as possible in the actual 
sampling of dwellings, certain adjustments 
were made in communities where the gen- 
eral condition of housing occupied by wage- 
earning families was such that the stand- 
ards could not be completely fulfilled in all 
cases. 

The housing portion of the budget for a 
woman wage earner living as a member of a 
family included not only the woman’s 
proportionate share of the family’s rent but 
also her share of the cost of heat, hot water, 
light, cooking fuel, and ice or electricity for 
refrigeration. 

Standards for furnished rooms were set 
up, in the same manner as for family 
dwellings, to provide for minimum adequate 
housing for working women living alone. 
Standards drawn up by organizations 
which maintain room registries were used 
as a basis for the determination of these 
standards, together with the general hous- 
ing requirements. Rents were tabulated 
for furnished rooms which met these 
standards. The cost of housing for a 
woman living alone included the rent of a 
furnished room occupied by one person 
and any additional charge that might be 
made for laundering privileges. 

For the food portion of the budget, the 
standard for an adequate diet was arrived 
at in the same fashion for a woman living 
as a member of a family and for a woman 
living alone. From an analysis of the occu- 
pations of women wage earners covered by 
the New York State Minimum Wage Law, 
it was decided upon the advice of nutrition 
experts that most of these women would 
fall in the “moderately active” class which 
has been described as implying ‘moderate 
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exercise standing or walking at work.” 
With the assistance of nutritionists and 
after consulting the literature on the sub- 
ject, it was decided that from 2500 to 2600 
calories per day seemed a reasonable allow- 
ance for the average dietary needs of the 
group as a whole. 

The next basic question involved the 
choice of the kind of diet which would 
provide these 2500 to 2600 calories per day 
so as to protect health and maintain effi- 
ciency over an indefinite period of time. 
Suggested diets and food budgets already 
worked out by other organizations were 
examined. Many of these, however, were 
family budgets and therefore not applicable 
to the needs of working women; others were 
dietary plans suggested by social agencies 
providing a minimum standard for use 
over short periods and not recommended 
for use over an extended period. 

It was, therefore, decided to use the diets 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
as the best authoritative material on the 
food requirements of individuals of different 
age, sex, and degree of activity.' Of the 
diet plans outlined by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the two which seemed to come 
closest to satisfying the needs of the New 
York State cost-of-living study were “an 
adequate diet at minimum cost” and “an 
adequate diet at moderate cost.” The 
adequate diet at minimum cost provides a 
sufficient quantity of the “protective” foods 
for health maintenance over an indefinite 
period on condition that the suggested 
selection of foods is strictly adhered to. 
As its name signifes, however, the cost of 
this diet is the minimum for which an 


1 STIEBELING, Hazet K., and WarRD, MEDORA 
M. Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and 
Cost. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular 
No. 296, November 1933 (out of print); and 
STreBELING, Hazet K., and CARPENTER, ROWENA 
Scumipt, Diets to Fit the Family Income. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bull. No. 
1757, September 1936. 


adequate diet can be bought. It allows 
no leeway for buying mistakes, for occa- 
sional deviation from the suggested list of 
foods, or for waste in preparation. 

It could not reasonably be expected that 
a woman wage earner could adhere to a diet 
with so little allowance for variation; 
therefore, it was felt that the food allow- 
ance should be somewhat above the lowest 
cost for a fully adequate diet in order to 
provide some leeway for unwise selection, 
for individual tastes, and for waste in 
purchasing, preparing, and serving food 
in order to ensure a diet adequate from a 
nutritional standpoint. It seemed un- 
warranted, however, to increase the allow- 
ance for food to the basis of the adequate 
diet at moderate cost. Therefore, it was 
decided to set as a standard a diet midway 
between the adequate diets at minimum 
and moderate cost. 

Having thus determined the standard 
nutritive allowance for the proposed budget, 
separate procedures were used for deter- 
mining the cost to the woman living as a 
member of a family and the woman living 
alone. In the first instance, a list of quan- 
tities of food by various food groups was 
drawn up which would fulfill the necessary 
requirements. This list of foods was then 
priced in grocery stores, retail food mar- 
kets, and dairies throughout the state. In 
addition to the cost of food consumed at 
home by the woman wage earner, an allow- 
ance was made to cover the cost of lunches 
eaten out five days a week. 

For the woman living alone, the cost of 
food was based on the cost of three ade- 
quate meals a day purchased in restaurants. 
The adequacy of these meals was measured 
in terms of a dietary standard similar to 
the one used for the woman living as a 
member of a family and eating at home. 

For the self-supporting woman wage 
earner living as a member of a family, the 
budget provided for the payment of her 
share of the family’s expenses for such 
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items as household supplies, maintenance 
of household equipment, and mother’s 
services in the preparation of food, clean- 
ing, and laundering. Inasmuch as the cost 
of these items could not be accurately 
determined, the procedure followed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board in 
its compilation of budgets for women wage 
earners living as members of the family 
group® was adopted. An allowance of 50 
per cent was added to the cost of those 
home expenses which could be accurately 
determined (housing, light and fuel, and 
food consumed at home). 

Clothing represented a somewhat differ- 
ent problem from food, as there is no 
generally accepted body of scientific evi- 
dence as to what constitutes adequacy. It 
is not enough merely to provide body 
covering. Psychological and social needs 
play a larger role than physical needs in 
determining standards for this portion of 
the budget. The best guide for setting a 
standard of adequate maintenance, there- 
fore, was the available data on the actual 
purchases of clothing by women wage 
earners in the lower-income groups. 

In order to ensure that the budget would 
provide adequately for the needs of working 
women, the clothing budget was set up to 
meet the standards of dress actually main- 
tained by these women, in so far as these 
standards could be determined from avail- 
able expenditure studies. The clothing 
standards, like the standards for other 
portions of the budget, were checked by 
people familiar with this particular 
problem. 

The other portions of the budget, such as 
medical care, leisure-time activities, in- 
surance and savings, were analyzed and 
compiled in similar fashion. Available 
material was carefully examined, and 
persons and organizations in the State of 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, 


Inc. “Cost of Living in New York City, 1926.” 
New York, 1926, pp. 94, 96. 
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New York who have special knowledge in 
the various fields were consulted before 
setting up these miscellaneous items. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the list of goods and services included 
in the budget for the woman wage earner 
in New York State represents a minimum 
adequate standard. It is a standard which 
approximates the point at which adequacy 
is reached. Since the level set is to serve 
as a guide in establishing a bottom for 
wages, it does not make provision for luxu- 
ries, extreme choice, or even desirable items 
which are not in general usage. The stand- 
ard represents, in other words, that level 
below which the working woman would be 
deprived of a minimum adequate standard 
of living. 

It is important to guard the figures on 
cost of this standard against misinterpreta- 
tion in comparing them with wages actually 
paid to women wage earners. The pub- 
lished figure represents the annual cost of 
the budget because that is the only basis 
on which an adequate standard can be 
maintained. While it is true that one 
fifty-second of that figure is what is re- 
quired to live per week, the incomes in 
many industries employing women are 
limited by the seasonal nature of the work, 
so that a comparison between the size of 
the weekly pay envelope for a busy week 
and the budget expenses for one fifty- 
second of a year would give no indication 
of a worker’s ability to maintain decent 
living standards. 

It is also most important to emphasize 
the fact that the setting of a standard 
should not be interpreted to mean imposing 
a way of life. It is not to be expected 


that the items which make up the standard 
budget will be completely satisfactory in 
every detail to any one woman in the State 
of New York. Yet it is a feasible standard 
because, taken all together and considering 
the variety, the quantity, and the quality 
of the articles included, the budget pro- 
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vides a framework within which reasonable 
adjustments to satisfy individual choice or 
special need may be made. For example, 
the fact that the standard set in the food 
portion of the budget permits adjustments 
within limits to satisfy the tastes and 
preferences of the individual, can be 
gathered from the procedure already out- 
lined which was followed in arriving at the 
food standard. The same thing is true of 
clothing, housing, and recreation. 

Of course, no one will follow the pattern 
in detail. But the pattern taken as a whole 
establishes a level which seems to people 
who have been active in the fields of hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and other essentials, 
to provide adequate maintenance. In so 
far as this is true, it satisfactorily fulfills 
the standards of the Minimum Wage Law 
in determining the “amount sufficient to 
provide adequate maintenance and to 
protect health.” 

The cost of the goods and services in- 
cluded in the budget was calculated from 
prices collected in September 1937 in 
representative establishments and for repre- 
sentative dwellings in fifteen communities 
throughout the state. The total annual 
cost for the woman wage earner living as a 
member of a family, it was found, averaged 
$1,058.31 for the state as a whole and for 
the woman wage earner living alone, 
$1,192.46. 

The cost of housing, including heat and 
hot water, cooking and refrigerating fuel, 
amounted to $156.87 for the woman living 
as part of a family group. To this figure, 
$78.44, or 50 per cent, was added to make 
provision for maintenance of household 
equipment and supplies and for the moth- 
er’s services, giving a total of $235.31. 
The housing expense for the woman living 
alone, on the other hand, averaged $238.85. 

It was found that the woman living with 
her family needs $251.45 for food. This 
includes $108.14 for food materials con- 
sumed at home; $54.07, or 50 per cent of 


the cost of the food consumed at home, to 
cover household supplies and mother’s 
services in the buying and preparation of 
food; and $89.24 for luncheons bought away 
from home. The cost of food for the 
woman living alone, based on the cost of 
three adequate meals a day in restaurants, 
averaged $378.58. These food costs are 
for 50 weeks of the year rather than 52, 
since food for two weeks was included in 
the allowance for vacation. 

The only other important difference 
between the budget for the woman living 
alone and the budget for the woman living 
as a member of a family group was a larger 
allowance in the former budget for personal 
laundry,which increased the cost of clothing 
upkeep from $12.20 per year to $14.39. 
The cost of clothing in both budgets was 
$196.81; personal care, including toilet 
articles and preparations and beauty-shop 
services, $34.01; medical care, $55.70; 
insurance and savings, $71.58 ($72.92 for 
the woman living alone because of the 
higher allowance for federal old age insur- 
ance, which is one per cent of the total 
budget). Provision for leisure-time activi- 
ties totaled $106.75, including an allowance 
of $40 for two weeks’ vacation in addition 
to an allowance for movies, club dues, 
church contributions, recreational equip- 
ment, and reading material. The allowance 
for other living essentials amounted to 
$94.50, of which $55.90 represented the 
average cost of transportation for 50 weeks 
in the year, two weeks being provided for 
in the vacation allowance, and the other 
$38.60 was for contributions to charity, 
personal gifts, candy, sodas, cigarettes, and 
incidentals. The figures have been sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 

The report of this survey was presented 
to the first wage board to be appointed 
under the new law, the Laundry Wage 
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Board, which began its deliberations on 
December 6, 1937. The setting of a mini- 
mum wage rate in an industry is the 
responsibility of the wage board appointed 
for that industry. Wage boards are not 
bound, however, to fix a rate equal to the 
cost of adequate maintenance set by the 
survey. According to the Minimum Wage 
Law, they may also take into account “the 
value of the service or class of service 
rendered” and may consider “the wages 
paid in the state for work of like or com- 
parable character.” 


Annual cost of adequate maintenance and protection 
of health for women workers in 
New York State, 1937 


LIVING AS | 


LIVING 

Son 
Total..................| $1058.31) $1192.46 
Housing expenses...........| 235.31) 238.85 
Food expenses..............| 251.45, 378.53 
Clothing upkeep............ 12.20 14.39 
Personal care.............. 34.01, 34.01 
Medical care... ........... 55.70 55.70 
Insurance and savings.......| 71.58} 72.92 

Leisure-time activities, in- | 

cluding vacation..........| 106.75, 106.75 
Other living essentials..... . . | 94.50 94.50 


Inasmuch as it will be incumbent upon 
the Department of Labor to furnish future 
wage boards with up-to-date information 
on the cost of living, it is planned that the 
goods and services which make up the wage 
earners’ budget allowances shall be re- 
priced from time to time. Furthermore, 
it is expected that the budget allowances 
which have been developed from the funda- 
mental concepts involved in a standard of 
adequate maintenance and protection of 
health may be modified as more knowledge 
is acquired in this field. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE FIELD OF RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 


CLARA O. NALE 


UCH had been said about the 
| great need for widespread use of 
| electricity in this vast rural 

land of ours, and it was gener- 
ally conceded that the great difference 
between the rural areas and the cities was 
to a great measure due to the lack of elec- 
tricity, but little had been done until 
Congress established the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in 1935. That legisla- 
tion marked the beginning of a new era in 
American agriculture, a new day for rural 
America. We read in the 1937 annual 
report of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration: 


Where little more than 1 farm in 10 had elec- 
tricity when R.E.A. was established in the spring 
of 1935, today roughly 1 in 6, or about 18 per cent, 
have at their command the “universal servant” 
which holds so much of promise for a new era in 
American agriculture. Some 1,200,000 farms now 
have electric service, it is estimated, out of a total 
of 6,800,000. The gap between urban and rural 
standards of living is closing. 


The Rural Electrification Administration 
was created for the purpose of taking 
electricity to unserved rural areas. This it 
accomplishes by making long-term, self- 
liquidating loans to farm co-operatives and 
other responsible groups which are qualified 
under the act to operate such projects. 
The loans are used by the borrowers for the 
building of electric distribution lines or for 
the plumbing and wiring of farm homes and 
buildings. 

In providing for rural electrical develop- 
ment, with its attendant economic and 
social advantages, it soon became evident 
that an educational program was necessary 


if the new and potential users of electricity 
were to get the greatest benefits from it. 
In order to bring the necessary information 
to these users, a Division of Utilization was 
organized in the Administration. In the 
educational efforts of this division, the work 
of the home economist in the field of rural 
electrification is proving invaluable. 

At present the Rural Electrification 
Administration employs seven specially 
qualified home economists to help in this 
educational work with farm homemakers. 
Each is assigned to a special region, and 
between them they serve the projects 
now in operation. The size of the home 
economics staff is limited by budgetary 
considerations, but the hope is to enlarge it 
gradually, beginning with the next fiscal 
year. 

The field program of the Division of 
Utilization is carried on by several regional 
units. Each unit includes a_ utilization 
representative, an agricultural electrifica- 
tion engineer, and a home electrification 
specialist. Their primary function is to 
help farm people use electricity effectively 
and profitably, and they do this in close 
co-operation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, particularly the 
Extension Service, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering; with the federal program for 
vocational education in agriculture and 
home economics; and with other educa- 
tional agencies. 

Through the co-ordinated efforts of the 
utilization units and these agencies, com- 
munity demonstrations are held at which 
specific information is given on wiring, 
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lighting, and the selection, use, and care of 
equipment. Local educational exhibits and 
displays are arranged so that farm people 
may see the types of farm and home equip- 
ment available without having to go out- 
side their community. This is done in 
co-operation with the manufacturers and 
dealers. Extensive use is made of films, 
bulletins, and other material available 
through the various types of co-operating 
agencies. 

The electric co-operatives are also shown 
how to organize their activities so that addi- 
tional farmers can become users of elec- 
tricity, and their managers are guided in 
methods to increase the effective use of 
electricity by the farmer. 

The part of the program which has direct 
application to the home is based on what 
the homemaker should know about elec- 
tricity in the home in order to use it well. 
It is interpreted to her in terms of a farm 
and home management program, and the 
following points are emphasized: 

1. The family needs and the amount of 
money the family has to expend are two of 
the factors in the selection and purchase 
of equipment. 

2. Electricity brings into the home a new 
service which removes much of the hard 
work from household tasks, with a great 
saving of time and energy, thus increasing 
family comforts and leisure. Appreciation 
of the electric service implies a recognition 
of the versatility of electricity, which can 
do more things than any other power 
known to man. Its proper use will go far 
in making the home a more attractive place 
for the family to live in and in giving more 
time for social improvement and commu- 
nity activities. 

3. Electricity is often a means of increas- 
ing family cash income in that by means 
of the labor- and timesaving appliances 
whose use it makes possible, food and other 
products grown on the farm may be pre- 
pared for market in the farm home. In 
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fact, electric power on the farm may be 
made one of the most practical tools ever 
placed in the hands of the farmer. 

That “electricity may mean a new out- 
look upon the world through the opening 
of new doors out of which rural people may 
view a new way of life” has been confirmed 
in this short time, but it is still within the 
confines of too small a circle. If the boun- 
daries are to be extended, there must be a 
more widespread and intelligent applica- 
tion of the laborsaving and income-produc- 
ing electric equipment to farm life. The 
coming of electricity to many thousands of 
farms in such a short period has brought 
with it many problems, the need of educa- 
tion in proper utilization of electricity being 
an outstanding one. 

The rapid advance in the field of rural 
electrification has found our schools and 
colleges, as well as thousands of teachers 
and extension workers, not so well prepared 
as they might be to give the farm home- 
makers the information that is needed if 
they are to use electricity well. This 
presents a definite challenge to teachers of 
home economics and agriculture to see that 
significant advance is made in this field as 
rapidly as possible. Any educational pro- 
gram must, to justify itself, keep pace with 
actual advances made in its field. 

The experiences of those who have been 
working in the field of rural electrification— 
in the Rural Electrification Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and other 
agencies—show that home _ economics 
teachers and extension agents definitely 
need more training in the fundamentals of 
electricity as applied to wiring, lighting, 
and the selection, operation, and care of 
household electrical equipment. These are 
subjects on which homemakers need much 
help and guidance. 

Adequate and well-planned wiring is a 
prerequisite to the greatest use and enjoy- 
ment of electricity in the farm home. 
Farm and home wiring should be well 
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planned in the beginning to take care of 
present and future needs. Care should be 
taken as to the location of outlets in order 
that the maximum use may be obtained 
from the appliances. The coming of elec- 
tricity often changes the methods and ways 
of certain household operations, and here 
again guidance is needed and welcomed. 
Surveys made in certain areas as to the 
places where the family laundry (particu- 
larly the washing) is done, show that often 
homemakers have not planned for the 
changes that the use of electricity necessi- 
tated. Consequently, some of the labor- 
and timesaving values of the equipment 
were lost. 

Good home lighting at a very reasonable 
cost is well within the reach of the average 
farm family in every section of the country, 
but it requires careful planning, with an 
appreciation of what constitutes good light- 
ing. Much of our present lighting is waste- 
ful of eyesight. The principles of lighting 
from the standpoint of eyesight conserva- 
tion need more emphasis in the elementary 
and secondary schools, as well as with adult 
groups. 

For the development of a well-integrated 
program in the field of rural electrification 
and for evolving what may well be called 
a philosophy of rural electrification, there 
is great need for study and research from 
which the various uses of electricity in the 
home and on the farm may be seen as a 
related whole. The effect of electricity on 
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rural life offers an interesting field for 
exploration and study. It may be com- 
pared to the outcropping of a mutation in 
the biological kingdom, for it may mean 
the shifting of rural life to a new axis. 
The variations of individual and group 
problems will continue as heretofore, but 
they may revolve around a new mean. 
There is already evidence of tendencies 
toward changed modes of thinking and a 
general awakening to community needs in 
newly electrified areas. 

Study and research in the field of house- 
hold electrical equipment are also needed. 
The coming of electricity into rural areas 
has opened up a great potential market for 
household equipment and brings with it 
many consumer problems for rural families. 
Equipment designed for urban needs may 
or may not fill the needs of the rural home. 
In some cases it may mean only a few slight 
changes in the present design, and in others 
there may be need for very definite changes. 
To determine the types of equipment best 
suited to the needs of the farm families will 
require careful study and research. 

To summarize briefly, home economics 
can make a very great contribution to the 
field of rural electrification by showing how 
electricity can be used to improve home- 
making practices in rural homes. It is the 
privilege of home economists to study this 
program with all its broadest implications 
and to interpret its possibilities to the rural 
homemakers of America. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST’S PART IN THE FIELD OF 
HOUSING 


PAULENA NICKELL 


JHE first step toward determining 
what part home economics 
( 


should play in the housing 
3S] program now so much in the 
public mind, is to indicate the points at 
which it seems logical and wise for home 
economists to take part, either directly or 
in an advisory capacity. It is pretty well 
agreed that housing is not alone the re- 
sponsibility of those specializing in the 
field but that it is also the problem of the 
everyday citizen and the homemaker, and 
hence of the teacher and the administrator. 
In a sense the peculiar contribution of the 
home economist to housing is to aid in the 
education of consumers of houses, and that 
is not so simple as it sounds. Perhaps the 
best way to clarify the matter will be to 
ask a few questions. 

The first is: What is meant by housing? 
We hear references to the housing problem, 
the housing movement, housing improve- 
ment, housing needs, the housing program, 
a housing policy. If we turn to what such 
housing specialists as Frank Watson (1), 
John Ihider (2), and Edmond H. Hoben 
(3) have said on the subject, we get the 
impression that the field of housing is 
“intersected by segments of a large number 
of interests,” economic, social, legal, and 
political. In the economic segment we 
find such subjects as the economics of the 
building industry, the costs of financing 
credit, the larger aspects of cost of produc- 
tion, housing cost in the allocation of the 
family income. In the social segment fall 
a vast number of problems in which family 
living is an important aspect. Federal, 
state, and local laws alike affect the legal 


aspects of housing and, like other laws, 
must be understood by the voters to be 
satisfactory in content and enforcement. 
As for the political segment of the housing 
picture, it represents one of the lines of 
division between different schools of politi- 
cal thought and action. Wide and diverse 
as these segments of the subject of housing 
seem, they are definitely interrelated with 
the home as a focal point of society. 

We may feel appalled at the breadth of 
the housing field, but we need not be dis- 
couraged about our part in it provided we 
are logical in our approach and well trained 
at the point of our contact. Mr. Linde- 
man (4) sounded a challenge when he said 
in speaking on the question “Is Home 
Economics a Growing Profession?”’: 


A formidable housing movement is now in ex- 
istence and promises to become one of the significant 
factors in a future attack upon the American social 
problem. Home economics specialists should play 
an important role in bringing this movement to the 
attention of families in both rural and urban areas. 


As the home economics movement has 
broadened its horizon, has it overlooked its 
social responsibility in anything so obvious 
as the house, the shelter of the family? 
Home economists as a group have perhaps 
lagged in seeing their place in the larger 
field of housing. But, thanks to the lead- 
ers, there has been an incessant “knocking 
at the door.” The Journat or Home 
Economics has tried to show us our re- 
sponsibility by means of frequent articles 
and editorials during the past few years. 
Colleges which give home economics in- 
struction have had a deluge of requests 
from home economists for help in the form 
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of literature, courses, and, in some in- 
stances, for an entire curriculum in housing. 
Here, as in the question of including con- 
sumer education and child development as 
a part of homemaking training, the home 
economist is asking herself what should she 
do, how can she do it, and where can she 
get help in doing her part in housing? 
House sanitation, home care, house 
planning and decoration have long formed 
part of the subject matter in homemaking 
curricula. Certain individuals and col- 
leges realized the existence of housing 
problems which were not being covered in 
the courses, and attempts were made to 
improve the situation. Nevertheless, wide- 
spread home economics interest in the field 
of housing came only in 1931 with the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. You will remember 
that this conference was made up of some 
twenty or more committees, the personnel 
of which was drawn from all the segments 
of housing referred to above. Home econ- 
omists were called upon to work on nearly 
all of these committees, even the technical 
ones. This committee work made home 
economists aware of at least three facts: 
that there are many more problems in 
housing a family than house planning, 
decoration, and care; that many of these 
problems need much study; and that to 
solve some of them the home economist, 
with her interest in family living and 
education for homemaking, should be 
making anoutstanding contribution. From 
this has grown a consciousness of what is 
being done by other interests, a demand for 
bringing into home economics, information 
on other phases besides planning, decora- 
tion, and care, and an effort to develop 
research in certain phases of housing by 
home economists. More recently has come 
the question of the place which the home 
economist should take in the national 


program of low-rent housing. 
As was said in the beginning, the real 
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challenge to the home economist in the 
housing field is for education, education all 
the way up and down the line from children 
to adults. Appreciation of the need for 
improvement in housing must come at all 
levels. The adult program should include 
not only advanced college training but 
also extension education, parent education, 
and the education of club women. In 
fact, it seems to offer an admirable field of 
service for the well-trained home economist 
who is now a homemaker and who wishes 
to be of use to the larger social group. 

The “where” of the education in housing 
is not so difficult a question as the “what” 
and the “how,” content and methodology. 
Method will be discussed here only as it 
throws light on content and the place at 
which the instruction should be included. 
Instead of carrying the discussion chrono- 
logically from the child to the adult level, 
the start will be made with the middle, that 
is, at the college level, the place where 
training is given for teaching at all levels. 

The question of content of college 
courses in housing might well be approached 
through an analysis of the various curricula 
offered in the college with the idea of 
bringing our present education for home- 
making into line with the developing con- 
cept of education for family living to con- 
form with social changes. Considerable 
progress might be made in breaking down, 
or at least softening, our present tendency 
to the educational departmentalization. 
Such an analysis would reveal that some 
of the fundamental disciplines are needed 
for understanding the aspects of housing 
the family, just as some of them are 
needed to understand the nutrition of the 
family. An approach of this kind would 
make a knowledge of various subjects 
prerequisite to house planning; for example, 
family finance and the amount of money 
available to the family for shelter, the cost 
of family housing on various levels, what is 
involved in ownership and rental, methods 
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of financing costs, sources of funds, knowl- 
edge of management of time and energy 
and of the factors of housing which condi- 
tion individual development and family 
relationships, the problems of the child in 
the house. Some knowledge of funda- 
mental equipment, construction practices, 
legal requirements are also needed before 
one can wisely plan the house for the family. 
As Maud Wilson (5) has said, the student 
“should be prepared for her future task of 
evaluating the numerous features of a 
house as a basis for compromise when cost 
of acquisition and operation of the ‘ideal’ 
dwelling exceeds ability to pay.” 

We are now at the stage of development 
in home economics where we have well- 
trained people in a number of areas of the 
field, and I fear we may see a trend toward 
“parceling the student” into compartments 
rather than integrating her training for her 
probable life work. In an_ integrated 
program, training for housing the family 
adequately is as important as training for 
feeding or clothing the family adequately. 
Such training would provide background 
for the teacher of both younger and adult 
groups. It would materially improve the 
training of the homemaker for making her 
decisions about housing, whether her home 
is to be in an owned or a rented house, in a 
single, a two-family, or a multiple dwelling. 

We cannot overlook the coming demand 
for training specialists in housing or that 
this really means a curriculum in housing. 
This is not a problem of home economics 
alone. If such a curriculum is developed, 
it should be at an institution with facilities 
for training in all the segments of the 
housing field, for only under such condi- 
tions could training of adequate profes- 
sional quality be given. Further, the 
institution should be located where housing 
units and low-cost housing projects are 
available for observation and perhaps 
laboratory experience. Certainly it should 
be an institution with a well-developed 
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department or division of home economics. 
Such training in housing probably awaits a 
private grant comparable to that available 
for child development institutions ten 
years or so ago. 

Among the occupations to which such a 
setup for training in the field of housing 
might lead home economists is research in 
housing, which can be carried on much 
more effectively by someone with the point 
of view of the family living in the home. 
Another possibility is the management of 
public or limited-dividend low-cost housing 
projects. Women are going into that type 
of work in England, and it would be possible 
here if opportunities were availabie for 
adequate training and experience. This is 
not yet the case, but the situation offers 
college home economics departments an 
added inducement for trying to develop 
suitable housing curricula. 

The next question is, what are the contri- 
butions of the home economist working 
with lower age groups? Even though the 
training you and I received at college may 
not have given us the best background 
possible, we cannot ignore the responsibility 
for assuming our share in the future attack 
upon the “significant factor,” housing. 
Without a widespread demand for better 
homes, the country cannot hope to go far 
in a better housing program. Such a 
demand will come only as attitudes change 
and people understand better what im- 
proved housing would do for the community 
and the nation. For this reason, housing 
education should be introduced early in 
the educational program. Both boys and 
girls should early have guidance in the 
development of attitudes and understand- 
ings in relation to housing the family. 

The home economics teacher on the 
secondary level stands in a unique position 
to work toward an understanding of the 
relation between the physical facilities of 
housing and all phases of home and family 
life, and she will not bring this about by 
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teaching house planning alone. She must 
lead the pupils to understand the principles 


involved and help them to see the relation 
between the physical features of the avail- 
able housing and the life lived in the home. 
This is not easy, for family life is so varied 
that what is important to one family may 
not be so to another, and what is important 
at one period of personal or family develop- 
ment may be insignificant at another. The 
teaching plans must be kept flexible enough 
to meet the widely varying needs. 

Edna Amidon’s (6) suggestions as to how 
“better housing can be made an objective 
in instruction in the elementary and 
secondary schools’ are valuable to those 
interested in this level. She gives two 
examples of ways in which housing can be 
integrated into other instruction. One in 
family relationships uses as an approach 
the facilities available in the home which 
make for good or difficult family relation- 
ships. Her second unit centers around 
personal care and grooming and approaches 
the subject from the effect which house 
arrangement or furnishings have on the ease 
of personal care and grooming and how 
they can be improved at little cost without 
interfering with the rest of the family. In 
other words, she suggests the study of home 
activities which touch on the students’ 
experiences and which will show how 
physical facilities and housing conditions 
influence what they are able to do in their 
homes and the satisfactions they can 
experience from home life. Note that this 
is based on their own experience in the 
home. 

In the case of separate units for studying 
the house, Miss Amidon suggests that the 
instruction will be more effective if it is 
developed out of other interests rather than 
introduced as an unrelated unit of instruc- 
tion. Field trips to homes under con- 
struction will help to make such a study 
more effective, particularly in discussing 
problems of cost. 
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One point is so generally recognized as 
essential for all instruction at this level 
that it may need no emphasis here. This 
is the importance of having the teacher 
know the homes of her pupils in order to be 
able to fit her instruction to their individual 
needs and to guard against any misunder- 
standings which might arise in a pupil’s 
mind from lack of such knowledge and 
adjustment. 

Another point with far-reaching implica- 
tions was brought out by Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood (7) in speaking to home economics 
teachers of youth. 


Teach them what the essentials of good housing are, 
what every single one of them, rich or poor, should 
have. . . . Awake in them not only the desire but the 
determination to have homes of that sort by and by. 


A further point worth emphasizing for 
the home economics teacher is that of 
service to other departments and teachers 
in the school system. This is no place to 
argue in favor of an integrated program. 
Integration within our own subject matter 
areas is pushing upon us. In addition, I 
urge that we be generous with our training 
and facilities in the larger school group. 
Co-operating with the manual arts teacher 
in a housing unit may yield dividends far 
beyond our expectation, and the economics 
teacher may help you with costs, while 
you can help him with the family aspects 
of housing. Some home economists are 
already doing some or all of these things. 
Maybe some are experimenting with con- 
tent and method and have reached con- 
clusions as to where within the elementary 
and secondary program certain objectives 
in teaching housing can best be accom- 
plished. If so, they are to be congratu- 
lated. 

At the adult education level, our objec- 
tives are not vastly different from those 
elsewhere, though the method and content 
differ. Here, too, knowledge of the group 
is essential. The adult who is not conscious 
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of or concerned about bad conditions offers 
a stronger challenge to develop under- 
standing of the value of decent, sanitary, 
safe, attractive, and comfortable homes, to 
help change attitudes toward unsatis- 
factory conditions, to develop a desire to 
raise the standards of housing as far as it 
can be done with available resources. To 
this group, the economics of housing and 
legislation affecting housing are of vital 
interest, and the leaders must be prepared 
to present them clearly and fairly and to 
show what the ordinary citizen can do 
about them. 

No discussion of home economics and 
housing can avoid reference to the national 
movement for housing improvement and 
low-cost housing that should be an out- 
growth of the Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Act. This Act, which sets up a long-term 
housing program for the federal govern- 
ment and a continuing agency for improve- 
ment of low-rent housing, was analyzed in 
the Journat (8). An editorial (9) thus 
refers to some of its implications for home 
economics: 


Ever since the American Home Economics 
Association began working for public aid for low- 
rent housing, it has seen two main ways in which 
home economists could further the work. Both 
of these are as important as ever. The first is by 
aiding in making the public see the social and eco- 
nomic value of decent housing and the social and 
economic dangers of bad housing; and the second 
is by contributing special technical knowledge and 
the homemaking point of view so that houses built 
will furnish as good a setting for satisfactory family 
life and personal development as local conditions 
allow. ... 

When a community begins to become interested 
{in better housing], a home economist will find 
plenty of occasions to develop the right public 
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opinion....A home economist well informed 
about housing ought to be a specialist in inter- 
preting the needs—and also the prejudices—of the 
families who will live in the houses. 


There is some point at which any and 
every home economist can aid in the pro- 
gram of education about housing. It 
remains for each to develop her own atti- 
tude toward the problem, to find her best 
point of contact in the field, and to use 
every possible means of training herself 
for the part she wishes to take in the 


program. 
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HOME ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
JOHN MELPOLDER 


= 4 INCE so many more people are 

at?) accidentally killed, maimed, and 
SS ag injured in and about their 
2 homes than in industry, on the 
highways, or in other public places, the 
home accident problem is a matter of grave 
concern to the home economics profession. 
No other profession is potentially and 
actually so well qualified to assume dynamic 
leadership in the cause of home accident 
prevention. Would not the profession 
prefer to be a creative force rather than an 
incidental factor in home accident preven- 
tion? Heretofore, it has been a greater 
potential than actual force in this cause. 

The work of home economists relates 
itself largely to homemaking. Yet this 
homemaking is beset by dangers that claim 
more accident victims than do the dangers 
in any phase of public and industrial life 
and activity. Home accidents occur most 
often to women, infants, and elderly 
people. Mothers, preschool children, and 
old folks spend more time at home than do 
the menfolks or the children and young 
people who go to school or work or step out 
in society. We save women and children 
first in land and sea disasters, but we allow 
them to become the chief victims of acci- 
dents in our daily home life. It is rather 
ironic that those about whom we can wax 
most sentimental—mother, baby, grandma, 
grandpa—should be exposed to the gravest 
dangers in the dearest spot on earth, our 
home. 

The home economist will not dispose of 
all home accidents as due just to human 
carelessness. She knows that back of most 
of them lie primary causes reaching deep 
into the hidden recesses of human condi- 


tions and conduct. Long-established cus- 
toms and traditions, habits and attitudes, 
are involved. So, too, are physical and 
mental infirmities and weaknesses, fatigue, 
frayed nerves, dulled reflexes, and a score 
of other conditions inherent in the psychol- 
ogy of the human being. 

Also there are persons who do not possess 
the required knowledge and experience, 
mental alertness, and manual skill to make 
safe use of the modern equipment which 
has found its way into our homes to lessen 
drudgery and to bring greater ease and 
comfort into our home life. Says Professor 
E. George Payne, editor of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology: 


Homes have become miniature production units 
with every conceivable gadget designed to lighten 
the burden of the housewife....We have not 
learned to use these tools of progress without dis- 
aster to ourselves. The instruments of progress, 
of ease, and of comfort have therefore turned out 
to be the deepest concern of our current civilization. 


The home economics profession is quali- 
fied not only to instruct home managers in 
the proper conditions, arrangements, and 
uses of the physical and mechanical equip- 
ment of the household but also to help 
them to acquire the attitudes and habits 
and the special knowledge and skill needed 
to discharge their responsibilities of caring 
for the more helpless members of their 
families who are most prone to accident. 
In other words, it may be assumed that the 
home economist knows how to deal with the 
personal as well as the mechanical factors 
involved in efficient household and family 
management, including the relation of this 
management to home accident prevention. 

To cope with the problem, it is not 
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enough to know that 38,500 family mem- 
bers were killed by accident in their homes 
last year, that 170,000 were permanently 
maimed and crippled, and that more than 
five million received lesser injuries. This 
merely indicates how serious the home 
accident problem is. To do effective work 
in home accident prevention, it is highly 
essential to know what causes home acci- 
dents and which types are responsible for 
the greatest number of fatalities and perma- 
nent or temporary disabilities. 

In this connection, teachers of home 
economics, home demonstration agents, and 
the home service workers of commercial 
concerns should be interested in a survey of 
the causes and results of home accidents 
which sent 4,602 persons for treatment to 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
This survey was conducted recently as a 
government project by relief workers in 
co-operation with the National Safety 
Council, and the latter published the find- 
ings and conclusions in a 12-page brochure 
entitled “Hurt at Home.” This study was 
especially useful in determining the princi- 
pal mechanical and personal factors in- 
volved in home accidents, which are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

A striking point in this summary of 
mechanical factors is that they are ordinary 
and simple things which would lend them- 
selves easily to correction if the human 
equation were less complex. Home econ- 
omists are undoubtedly already conscious 
of these factors and the dangers to which 
they lead and they warn against them when 
they discuss home planning, equipment, 
and management; but apparently that 
is not enough. While it is well to know 
and guard against the mechanical factors 
involved in home accidents, the primary 
and actual causes of home accidents must be 
looked for in the human factor, in the home 
manager and every member of her family. 
All mechanical accident hazards are man- 
made and man-caused. Nothing that man 
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makes, however simple or complex, is fool- 
proof. Yet there is the general disposition 
of the poor workman to find fault with his 
tools in the attempt to escape personal 
responsibility. 

It is a responsibility of the home econo- 
mist to try to supplant poor judgment by 
good judgment in homemakers and to 
induce them to protect the young, the ill, 


Factors involved in 4602 home accidents 


INJURIES 
FACTOR 
Mechanical 
Disorder. . ‘ | 18 
Improper use of suitable equip- 
474) 10 
Equipment net suited to week... 249, 5 
Equipment in need of repair... . . 
House or in need 
of repair . 
Ice on steps or swelk.. | 191 + 
Lack of light in house ¢ or r outside | 
stairs. . ‘ 168, 4 
All other mechanical factors... 447) 10 
No mechanical factor involved... 1 1639) 36 
Personal 
Poor judgment. . .| 1,095 24 
Carelessness of adults responsible 
for children under 4 years.. 451 10 
Physical due to iliness or 
old age... .| 386 8 
Hurry. . batons 286 «6 
Physical handicaps... 132) 3 
All other personal factors... 566 12 
No personal factor ascertained. 1,479, 32 


the aged and infirm, and the physically and 
mentally handicapped members of their 
families from accidents. Physically there 
can hardly be anything more essential in 
good home management than protecting 
family members from home accident 
hazards. 

The largest numbers of home accident 
victims are the aged and infirm, 65 years 
of age and over, and infants, toddlers, and 
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children under five years of age. The 
65-and-over group has the highest acci- 
dental death rate, 200 per 100,000. 

The leading type of home accident 
fatality is falls; second, burns and scalds; 
third, food and drug poisonings; fourth, 
poisonous gas and mechanical suffocation; 
and last, a miscellaneous group, such as 
those caused by cutting and piercing instru- 
ments, electric currents, firearms, drowning, 
household pets. 

Practically half of the home accident 
fatalities are due to falls. Of the 19,000 
killed by falls in their homes last year, some 
12,000 or 64 per cent were old people. The 
home economist, then, should bear in mind 
that in families where there are elderly 
people, hazards causing falls are extremely 
important. She should particularly cau- 
tion against highly polished floors with 
loose, unanchored rugs; obstacles in middle 
of floors, on steps, and in hallways; dark or 
poorly lighted rooms, halls, and stairs; 
and call special attention to the necessity 
of easy and clear passageways from bed- 
room to bathroom both night and day. 
Falls out of beds and from chairs often 
prove fatal to elderly people. 

Aside from the fatal cases, many home- 
makers and children are severely injured 
or permanently crippled by falls. Sickly, 
tired, and nervous women should especially 
be cautioned against climbing on chairs, 
boxes, and tables to hang washing, curtains, 
or pictures, or to reach high shelving in 
closets; against going up and down stairs 
with arms loaded; and against getting 
themselves so physically, mentally, and 
nervously exhausted that they do not sense 
dangers in their own and their children’s 
home activities. 

While almost three times as many people 
were killed in and about their homes by 
falls as by burns and scalds, the total of 
approximately 7,000 home deaths by burns 
and scalds last year was serious enough. 
Most of these accidents happened in the 
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ordinary conduct of the daily home life 
and not by conflagrations. More than one 
third of these home fatalities occurred to 
infants and children under five years of age. 
Playing with matches and fire is the major 
cause for fatal burns in children. Pulling 
over utensils containing hot liquids or 
falling into pails or tubs of boiling water 
are chiefly responsible for fatal scalds to 
infants, creepers, and toddlers. Can the 
home economist make the home manager 
mentally alert to these serious hazards so 
closely associated with her housekeeping 
activities? If her mental faculties are so 
dulled by illness or fatigue that these 
accidents are likely to happen, should she 
not be warned that such hazardous house- 
hold duties had better be left undone, by 
herself at least, until she is more equal to 
them? 

The men and other women in the family 
should also be urged to remember certain 
precautions. Are matches kept out of 
reach of children? Is the fireplace properly 
screened? Are the handles of pots and 
pans on the stove turned inward? Has the 
chimney been cleaned recently? Are trash, 
rubbish, and oily rags promptly disposed 
of? Are fires started with kerosene? Are 
garments cleaned with inflammable fluids 
near a fire in the stove or the pilot light 
of the gas range? Does anyone smoke in 
bed? 

About 2,000 people were killed by food 
and drug poisonings in their homes last 
year. Again, infants and children under 
five were the chief victims. The selection, 
preparation, and protection of the family’s 
food have their lurking dangers, as the 
home economist well knows. Nowhere is 
greater faith exercised by family members 
in the home manager than in their un- 
questioned partaking of the food and 
drink which she prepares. Then there is 
positive danger in drugs and poisons stored 
somewhere in the house, not infrequently 
within reach of inquisitive and venturesome 
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children, or where, in an emergency or at 
night, confused adults may mistake them 
for the more innocent kind. It is also very 
dangerous to let poisons to kill rodents and 
insects be strewn about where creeping and 
toddling youngsters can handle, taste, and 
swallow them. 

Last year upwards of a thousand people 
were killed in their homes by absorption of 
poisonous gas. Defective stove or furnace- 
pipe connections, closed dampers, leaking 
gas pipes, loose gas cocks, gas connections 
with leaking tubing, unvented gas heaters, 
gasoline engines running in closed base- 
ments and garages, unventilated rooms— 
these and other similar conditions were 
largely responsible for the many fatalities 
from gas poisoning. 

Mechanical suffocation claimed another 
thousand home accident victims last year, 
of whom nine hundred were infants. They 
were chiefly babies a few weeks old who 
were smothered by bedclothes. As for 
the little creepers and toddlers, they will 
put in their mouths all sorts of little things 
that are within reach or that they find lying 
about on dressers, chairs, or floors. 

Accidental deaths by cutting and pierc- 
ing instruments are evidences of neglect of 
ordinary household precautions. Knives 
and hatchets, toys with sharp points and 
edges, forks and scissors, jagged edges of 
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tin cans, broken dishes and glass, all these 
may cut or pierce, maim or kill, and espe- 
cially the little ones. 

Among the less frequent causes of home 
accidents, electric currents are especially 
dangerous because their hazards are not 
visible. House pets also at times may be 
extremely dangerous, causing serious injury 
and death. Killing by firearms and drown- 
ing are two types of home accident fatalities 
whose occurrence is beyond ordinary com- 
prehension. 

The home economist, whether teacher, 
home demonstration agent, group leader, or 
home visitor, has exceptional opportunities 
to serve the cause of home accident pre- 
vention. She will know how far to go in 
making homemakers and the members of 
their families accident-conscious, without 
at the same time letting them become 
nervously and morbidly concerned about 
accident dangers. The first and absolutely 
essential step towards a solution of the 
home accident problem lies in the develop- 
ment of greater efficiency in home and 
family management. This is the special- 
ized field of the home economics profession. 
May we not look to it for a more positive 
and aggressive approach to the problem 
and a more effective dealing with the vari- 
ous mechanical and personal factors in- 
volved? 


TRENDS IN CONSUMER EDUCATION! 
BERNICE DODGE 


O YOU remember the passage 
in The Importance of Living 
where Lin Yutang suggests that 

Zinstead of sending pompous 
diplomats to a conference of nations, each 
country should send its greatest humorist? 

fAnd that they could not start a war no 
matter how hard they tried because “good 
sense and the reasonable spirit” go neces- 
sarily with humor? 

In this consumer movement, perhaps a 
little sense of humor would save us from 
making too many mistakes. The pompous 
diplomat is certain that the right is all on 
his side; the humorist knows that it cannot 
be so. 

Today we seem to be thinking of the 
world as a problem in economics, made up 
of consumers and producers, homemakers 
(since women do most of the buying) and 
business. Some confusion results because 
many people play both roles at different 
times. The shoemaker represents business 
interests to the farmer who as a consumer 
is buying a pair of shoes; but when the 
shoemaker goes to market to buy fresh 
vegetables, their roles are reversed. But 
each is a consumer in many fields and pro- 
ducer in only one; and most women are 
predominantly in the consumer group. So 
there are two well-defined points of view 
and the need to do a good educational job 
in both. 

Business seems to have been a little 
bewildered by the sudden interest that 
women seem to be taking in matters which 


1 Read at the midyear meeting of the department 
of home economics in business, American Home 
Economics Association, Chicago, January 21, 1938. 


heretofore have been considered beyond 
their understanding. 

The first reaction of some men in the 
business field has been to repeat that the 
customer is always right: “If she wants 
information, we must give her something 
to satisfy her for the moment. But don’t 
worry, this is only a passing fancy; it won’t 
last.” “Some of them honestly think this 
much-talked-of consumer movement is not 
real, only talk, and not to be taken seri- 
ously. Others express quite frankly their 
opinion that consumers in general are 
ignorant and not interested in learning; 
that they care only about appearance and 
low price when they buy; that they do not 
care to know, for example, whether a gar- 
ment is durable or color fast, but only how 
it looks on them; that the only women who 
do care are the “professional consumers,” 
and while they are a bit irritating, they are 
too few to make any real difference in sales. 

Some businessmen feel that women 
should be brought to understand all the fine 
things business has done for them, all the 
study and experimenting and inventive 
genius that has gone into manufacturing 
commodities on the market today, all the 
marvelous improvements made by modern 
industrial science. Men with this point of 
view seem to feel that after all this effort 
to produce the best possible product, one 
who probes further with questions about 
details of materials or workmanship is 
showing a lack of proper gratitude and 
appreciation. 

There are many businessmen, however, 
who feel that the slogan “the consumer 
wants to know” is a sign of a real and 
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rapidly spreading interest. They see many 
difficulties in the way of answering her 
questions accurately, completely, and im- 
mediately ; if statements are made, responsi- 
bility must be allocated, and no one wants 
to assume it; often tests have not yet been 
devised to give the answers she wants; if 
regulations are made, they must be policed; 
who will do that? They see all the effort 
and expense and endless details involved. 
Consumers, being mainly women, are prone 
to cut through the maze of red tape or 
brush it aside; and, strange to say, often 
the impossible seems to happen. 

The attitude of the clear-sighted business- 
man is expressed by this statement in an 
article by Robert R. Updegraff in A dvertis- 
ing & Selling for December 16, 1937: 


Consider also the swift growth of the consumer 
movement which promises to affect advertisers, 
publishers, retailers, and all other factors in distribu- 
tion. In so far as this movement represents an 
honest and intelligent organization of the consumer, 
and will help to debunk untruthful advertising, 
challenge unworthy products, and eliminate un- 
economic distributors, it is commendable and 
deserves to succeed. 


Business has expressed its support of 
that belief in deeds as well as words. The 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council is a 
hand extended by business to consumers, 
offering to co-operate. It seems to be 
sincere and gives promise of being effective. 
Mr. Brightman has been criticized by some 
of his associates and accused of stirring up 
trouble for them; but it is generally recog- 
nized that he was trying to meet a situation, 
not making one. 

The American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials is a highly technical body made up of 
chemists, engineers, and other scientific men 
representing industry, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, testing companies. For the first 
time they have recognized the women 
in the membership by appointing Ruth 
O’Brien chairman of a committee; this 
committee for the first time also takes notice 
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of the consumer’s interest in the problems 
of testing materials by the type of work it 
has undertaken, that is, on household and 
garment fabrics. 

/ Department stores, manufacturers, Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus are publishing leaflets 
on how to buy. Many have sprung up in 
the last few years. Magazines have been 
full of the subject, women’s magazines, 
trade journals, literary magazines, and 
publications for the businessman. Exten- 
sive labeling programs have been under- 
taken by several department stores and by 
distributors of canned goods. 

And now who is this consumer who is at 
the bottom of all this, and what is she try- 
ing to do? Is Mrs. Consumer herself 
really interested, or is all the interest 
centered in a few women’s organizations 
and a handful of “professional consumers’’? 

Mrs. Consumer is the wife of the street- 
car conductor, the mother of the boy who 
delivers your groceries, the mayor’s wife in 
your home town, that bright-looking girl 
who finished college last spring, the little 
stenographer who married the boy on his 
first job. She is no mysterious person, 
just your next-door neighbor. She is not 
wealthy, but neither is she destitute. 

Her mother (it may have been her grand- 
mother if she is very young) knew many 
simple, homely tests to apply when she was 
buying sheets, or table linen, or foods— 
tests taught her by her mother, who knew 
materials and workmanship at firsthand 
because she herself made so many of the 
things she used. That teaching has not 
been handed down to the homemakers of 
the present, perhaps because it would be 
useless in the face of the multiplicity and 
complexity of commodities on today’s 
market. \The result is that today’s home- 
maker is living in an economic world for 
which she has had no training. She must 
select and purchase many things, she has 
no facts about them on which to base an 
informed judgment; her natural assump- 
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tion is that the one which costs the most 
must be the best. If she cannot pay the 
top price, she has the uncertain feeling 
that she must be getting a poorer product, 
but she does not know where the cut has 
been made. 

Of course she is interested in getting the 
most for her money and is afraid maybe she 
is being taken advantage of in ways she 
can’t see. So when she reads in a book an 
exposé of “gyps”’ and stories about products 
with harmful ingredients, naturally she 
gets excited about it. It just confirms her 
suspicions about this big unknown world of 
business which is now manufacturing the 
food and clothing which used to be made at 
home. And it is easy to believe the worst. 
If she doesn’t, maybe she is just gullible, 
she thinks. A chemist could recognize the 
half-truths and discount them, but she has 
no factual background against which to 
evaluate statements of this kind. 

Homemakers of today cannot be classed 
as stupid or lazy or indifferent. Of course, 
there are butterflies and spendthrifts and 
drudges, but a surprising number of women 
are coming to regard the job of homemaking 
as a profession worthy of their best efforts. 
Only a very few have had the advantage of 
home economics training; most of them 
did not deliberately choose homemaking 
as a career because they preferred it to any 
other job; they just married the one and 
only man and found the job laid in their 
laps. But a lot of them have picked up 
that job and decided it would be interesting 
to do it just as well as it can be done. 

They find economic problems uppermost 
today. There is need for intelligence, for 
information, for study. Homemaking is 
becoming less manual labor and more an 
executive job. The woman of today is 
finding in it an opportunity to be an inde- 
pendent person, to fill a need in the social 
structure that is important and challenges 
her best efforts. She asks and answers 
herself, “But where will the time come from 
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for these things? I’m busy every minute 
now, and I have only one pair of hands and 
one pair of feet.—Yes, but to multiply 
them, there is one head.” 

Women like this are in need of training 
on the job. Just as a doctor continues to 
read and attend clinics in the midst of a 
busy practice, a lawyer surrounds himself 
with shelves of lawbooks, and a chemist 
reads his scientific journals, so the profes- 
sional homemaker needs continued special- 
ized training, no matter how much or how 
little she had in preparation. 

The extension service in home economics 
finds an eager audience among rural 
women. Much of the corresponding train- 
ing in service for urban women devolves 
upon the home economist in business. 
She occupies a position of leadership be- 
cause of her training and because she is 
placed where she can most effectively 
interpret business to the consumer and 
champion the consumer to business. Lead- 
ership always entails responsibility. 

This work is educational. And modern 
education is not standardization of ideas 
and regimentation of activities but a 
method of inducing the student to think 
for himself and grow and develop. This is 
much more difficult. 

In consumer education, it might be much 
quicker and easier to simplify all produc- 
tion, standardize and label all commodities, 
and hand the completed package to the 
homemaker. But it is a real educational 
program that teaches her how to read 
labels and evaluate them and make her own 
choices. It takes longer, it is often dis- 
couragingly slow, but it contributes to her 
awareness of homemaking as a profession. 

The following is a tribute to the modern 
woman, written by a man. 


There is nothing useless, nothing pale and faint- 
ing, no clinging vine, no fussy inefficiency about the 
new woman. She has an important part to play in 
society, and knows of her own importance, and has 
the dignity that comes of strong independent being. 
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She knows that to live interestingly, to keep young 
and exciting to her husband and children she must 
recognize the importance of herself as a separate 
being with interests and activities of her own. 

This new woman has traded much of the senti- 
mentality of the old for intelligence. And there is 
still the gallant bravery with more beauty, still the 
old deft diplomacy and skill in handling people with 
added insight, still the old ability to do without 
seeming to do when that is the best way, still the 
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straight thinking that often makes ridiculous the 
slow and pompous rationality of men. But now 
there is a wide field for all of these endowments. 

It’s to the women more than ever that the new 
world turns, just as in the high tide of their being 
and in the loneliness of their defeat, men have 
always turned to the women for some reason for 
being, for someone to sustain them and bring some 
measure of fulfillment and completion to a lop- 
sided world. 


/ 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNA G. GREEN 


Home economics in Pennsylvania has a 
forward look. School administrators, lay- 
men, and organizations are showing their 
interest in the present program, which is 
fconcerned with personal living, human 
relationships, and home and family life. 
It is attempting to organize home economics 
education to emphasize homemaking as a 
vocation, to show its relation to leisure- 
time activities and its possibilities in de- 
veloping for girls and women vocations 
closely allied to homemaking. 

In homemaking as a vocation, emphasis 
is placed on personal, family, and com- 
munity relationships, child development, 
efficient management of income, and de- 
sirable consumer needs. Courses in home- 
making are no longer confined to cooking 
and sewing but cover a wide range of 
activities related to home and family life. 
It is in keeping with the needs of youth to 
offer courses in home relations for boys and 
girls in secondary schools. Experimental 
programs are being attempted in many 
schools. In some centers this work is 
carried on as a part of homemaking; in 
others, in relation to social studies or other 
courses with the homemaking teachers co- 
operating. 

Anethes aspect of the program in home- 
making education, dealing with wise use of 
leisure time and its consequent effect upon 
community life and people’s participation 
in it, includes the study of home crafts, 
beautifying the home grounds, a study of 
pictures, betterment of housing facilities 
and equipment, educating consumers, suit- 


able entertainment for children, a study of 
the desirable kinds of movies for youth, in- 
expensive ways of entertaining, and special 
studies of what constitutes the charm of a 
well-managed home. 

Recent state legislation has raised the age 
of required school attendance to seventeen 
years this year and to eighteen years next 
year, and emphasizes the importance of 
focusing attention on the need of helping 
girls to see possibilities of earning a living 
through certain courses offered in the home- 
making program in food, clothing, shelter, 
home improvement, and care and training 
of children. 

Approximately 750 secondary schools in 
the state now offer homemaking education 
as a part of the school program. In the 
junior high schools it is required of all 
girls. Adequate provision is not now being 
made for boys who wish to enroll in classes. 
In some schools, exchange classes with the 
industrial arts department are meeting 
this need to a limited degree. 

One of the underlying principles of the 
suggested secondary school graduation 
standards is that almost all, if not all, pu- 
pils should be able to look forward to 
graduation. It is proposed, therefore, that 
all areas of instruction shall have equal 
standing in meeting graduation require- 
ments. The only required courses are 
those in English, social studies (including 
either United States history or problems of 
democracy), and health and physical educa- 
tion. All other offerings are elective and 
are planned to meet the needs, capacities, 
and interests of all pupils. These new 
standards will tend to interest a larger pro- 
portion of pupils in homemaking courses, 
either general or vocational, offered in 
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three-unit sequences, two-unit sequences, 
or single elective units. 

At present 266 senior high schools offer 
a vocationa! homemaking program with 
12,263 pupils enrolled, and county super- 
visors are giving day-unit courses in 64 
small rural high schools to 1,400 pupils. 
In addition to classroom activities, each 
pupil completes from one to three home 
projects each year. These cover a wide 
range of activities carried on in the homes 
of pupils with the co-operation of mothers 
and teachers. Some of the unusual home 
projects among the twenty thousand com- 
pleted last year include: (1) interpreting 
home economics to the community, (2) 
developing a pleasing personality, (3) caring 
for three nieces for four weeks, (4) keeping 
house while mother is in hospital, (5) taking 
complete charge of home for four weeks, (6) 
care of clothing for family of seven for nine 
weeks, (7) introducing new foods into meals 
at reasonable cost, (8) controlling my tem- 
per at home, (9) study of cost of fruits and 
vegetables in various types of stores, and 
(10) care of invalid for seven weeks. 

Comments of mothers and reports of 
teachers indicate worth-while outcomes 
due in a measure at least to homemaking 
instruction. Teachers report that girls have 
improved in personal appearance and poise, 
show more interest in their homes and 
families, use their homes for recreation and 
entertaining, are more considerate of the 
needs of other members of the family, 
schedule their activities so as to include 
more leisure time for developing hobbies, 
and keep “personality development” 
records. 
—In general, space and equipment are 
provided in the high school building. 
Thirty-five districts have provided home- 
making cottages on or near the school 
grounds. 
—- Part-time and evening classes for out-of- 
school youth and adults are organized in 
40 school districts. Teachers and super- 


visors are co-operating with local and 
county districts and state parent-teacher 
groups. There is also close co-operation 
with the Association for the Study of 
Family Relationships and with the House- 
hold Service Demonstrations Project in the 
Women’s Division of the Works Progress 
Administration. 

The homemaking program is adminis- 
tered and supervised by two state super- 
visors and three itinerant teacher trainers 
and 17 county supervisors. The county 
supervisors spend 25 per cent of their time 
in teaching day-unit courses, 25 per cent 
with adult classes, and 50 per cent on 
supervision. 

A state-wide teacher-training committee, 
including the state supervisors, the itin- 
erant teacher trainers, and representatives 
from each of the twelve teacher-training 
institutions, has been working for more 
than a year toward unifying teacher educa- 
tion programs. The committee has de- 
veloped an extensive list of objectives and 
is now setting up pupil activities to attain 
these objectives. We have adopted as a 
guide in setting up goals Dr. Anchor’s 
statement of aims of education: “To live a 
life, to earn a living, to mold a world.” 


MIDYEAR MEETING OF HOME 
ECONOMISTS IN BUSINESS 


FLORENCE LAGANKE HARRIS 


Any convention-goer will recognize the 
following breathless conversation which 
takes place in the convention hotel elevator. 
“Oh, hello there. My, but it is nice to 
see you. How are you? Oh, sorry, I’m 
getting off at this floor. Good-by.” 

The program meetings themselves are 
too well organized and filled to allow time 
for personal conversation. And conven- 
tion meals do not let good digestion wait 
on appetite but cram committee reports on 
both. Most of us leave conventions with 
mingled feelings. We are glad we heard 
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reports and saw our friends and confreres, 
but sad that we had so little time for real 
conversation. With something of this in 
mind, the department of home economics 
in business this year issued a call for a mid- 
winter working conference. 

It was held in Chicago on January 21 and 
22. About ninety members were present. 
Unfortunately, illness kept Dorothy E. 
Shank, chairman of the department, from 
attending. The chairman of the program 
committee, Clara Gebhard Snyder, was 
assisted by Marie Sellers and Edna Van 
Horn. Local arrangements were made by 
Virginia Porter and Esther Latzke. 

The Friday morning meeting was given 
over to news from the field. Janette 
Kelley, Marie Sellers, Sallie Hill, Virginia 
Porter gave their findings for the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, southern, and 
midwestern states, respectively. The Pa- 
cific Coast was represented by a letter from 
Julia Hindley of the Bay region. The 
reports covered the number of home 
economists now in the field, the possibilities 
for expansion, the retarding factors, and 
comments on things in general. 

Little chance for increased numbers was 
seen in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and midwestern sections. The public util- 
ity field is still the most expansive one. 
In the South the opportunities exist, only 
awaiting the home economist who can 
develop them. According to the report 
from the Pacific Coast, the advice to “go 
west”’ is still sound. 

Jane Tiffany Wagner presided over the 
Friday afternoon meeting. Marietta 
Eichelberger led a discussion on the pos- 
sibility of a unified program for all the 
local groups with a program of work pre- 
sented to state associations. But after 
much talk, the members seemed to hold 
to the theory of “‘states’ rights.” 

Saturday morning was scheduled for 
round tables devoted to “The Present 


Status of Consumer Education,” “Motion 
Pictures as Educational Merchandising,” 
“Small Quantity Recipe Writing.” But 
everybody signed up for all the round 
tables so that the session became a mass 
meeting on the first topic, with time out to 
look at the movie on the salmon canning 
industry, which proved to be educational 
and exceedingly beautiful. 

Bess Rowe was the chairman of the 
morning meeting, introducing two discus- 
sion leaders, Mary Barber and Marye 
Dahnke. The articulate homemaker of 
today who is said to be leading the field in 
consumer education could not be a whit 
more vocal than the members whose 
voices bumped into each other as they 
tried to speak their minds. And right in 
the forefront of the discussions were Mrs. 
Kathryn VanAken Burns, president, and 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, president-elect of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

So many points of view were expressed 
that it is difficult to state conclusions in 
terms of a common denominator. All the 
members would agree to this—that as 
home economists in business their aims 
were to represent and protect consumer 
interests, to teach fair-mindedness, to 
develop bases of judgment in the consumer 
so that she is just as interested in true 
information as in misinformation, to point 
out that industry today is doing too con- 
structive a piece of work to have it thrown 
in the discard by uninformed and biased 
groups or organizations. 

So much for business. The Friday 
luncheon speaker was Bernice Dodge, whose 
speech on “Trends in Consumer Education” 
appears on page 235. It will not be amiss 
to remember her reference to Lin Yutang’s 
caution against taking ourselves as seri- 
ously as pompous diplomats, who usually 
muddle things. It’s time to have a sense 
of humor. 

Mary Barber, who talked at the dinner 
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on Friday evening on “The Responsibility 
of a Home Economics Woman in Business 
to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation,” spoke of the Association’s influ- 
ence and high standards of conduct, of our 
pride in membership. She urged continued 
loyalty. 

Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns’ talk was 
on “Looking Ahead in Home Economics,” 
especially as it relates to trends in other 
departments and divisions of the Associa- 
tion. She closed on the note of adult 
education: 


Many times I have felt that we might be more 
successful with our adult classes, as well as with our 
classes for the adolescent, if each of us was more 
sincerely interested in adult education for herself. 
For too long we have thought of adult education as 
something that was good for someone else—for the 
underprivileged or the one who did not finish high 
school or college. Too many of us have had too 
much missionary spirit and zeal about educating the 
other person and not enough zeal about our own 
continuing education. 

I think Dr. L. P. Jacks has best expressed the 
essential philosophy underlying successful adult 
education. It is this: “I myself am most in need of 
education.” 


NUTRITION EDUCATION MATERIAL 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


ETHEL MASLANSKY 


For the nutritionist working with a pub- 
lic or private welfare agency, one of the 
most difficult and also one of the most 
important tasks is to find satisfactory 
educational materials to help drive home 
what she tells her clients about nutrition. 
The difficulty is increased by the fact that 
there are no generally accepted criteria for 
evaluating materials for this purpose. So 
important is the problem that the depart- 
ment of social welfare and public health in 
the New York City Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting attempted to 
analyze the situation under the direction 
of a committee whose members are Mrs. 
Eva B. Bennett, Eleanor T. Lurry, and 
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Ethel Maslansky, chairman. A few practi- 
cal suggestions were presented. 

Nutritionists are increasingly aware of 
the fact that nutrition education is part 
of a bigger program of health education 
and that as such it is related to all aspects 
of human life—physical, social, and in- 
tellectual. Nutrition education seeks to 
enrich the quality of human life, to help 
people to live more abundantly. 

In presenting nutrition education mate- 
rial to clients, the aim is to improve nutri- 
tion habits, and so the health, of the 
individual and community through the 
development of suitable knowledge, habits, 
and attitudes. “Nutrition behavior” must 
be the primary objective, since health and 
nutrition attitudes and knowledge can 
improve health only as they affect be- 
havior. 

In presenting material on nutrition educa- 
tion it must be remembered that the agency 
is not an isolated influence but that the 
people whom it teaches are influenced by 
other sources, good and bad. High-pres- 
sure advertising through radio and print 
may have adverse influences with its 
attractive literature and programs. What 
can the nutritionist do to meet its stand- 
ards of presentation and to counteract its 
frequently misleading propaganda? 

In developing nutrition education mate- 
rial, the following points must be consid- 
ered: 


1. The material must be adapted to the group for 
whom it is meant, both in content and vocabu- 
lary. 

a. The informational content should be pre- 
sented with scientific accuracy. 

b. The literary features should be of good 
quality, the English correct, readable, and 
clear, without technical expressions. 

2. The typing or printing must be of good quality, 
distinct and legible, with due attention to spacing 
and other mechanical aids to easy reading. 

3. The physical appearance must be such as will 
command attention and yet not detract from the 
content. If color is used, the aesthetic effect 


must not be disregarded. 
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4. The statements made must take full cognizance 
of the newer accepted findings of nutrition 
research and of the psychology of learning. To 
be effective, the material must show a nice 
balance between scientific facts and psycho- 
logically accepted methods of presentation. In 
developing new educational material, the at- 
tempt should be made to use a new and fresh 
approach. 


The material available for nutrition 
education easily divides itself into three 
categories: pamphlets and bulletins, posters 
and charts, and other teaching devices. 

Few of the available pamphlets and 
bulletins meet the criteria just outlined. 
The nutrition facts are stated in scientific 
terms not understandable to the families. 
A pamphlet which discusses the needs of a 
family in terms of protein, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals, and vitamins, rather 
than in terms of daily food needs, is mean- 
ingless to the client. Many of the pam- 
phlets and bulletins, although meant for 
families living on a minimum adequate 
nutrition program, recommend food plans 
far above the attainable standards. 

Pamphlets and bulletins intended to 
teach nutrition to social workers and public 
health nurses make no attempt to motivate 
the workers to accept the material and 
relate it to the needs of the clients, to put 
the information in its proper relation to 
general health education and thus make it 
more meaningful, or to give the worker a 
broad appreciation of the field of nutrition, 
its developing research, and its wider 
relations to health and a well-integrated 
life. 

The posters and charts available do not, 
for the most part, meet the standards. A 
poster should be self-explanatory, self- 
sufficient, simple, and attractive, and 
should present one unified idea. The 
inherent danger of posters is that they 
overemphasize one thought. For example, 
the poster which presents a child drinking 
a glass of milk and suggests that drinking 
milk brings good health is obviously mis- 


leading, since milk is not the only factor 
that contributes to good health. Charts, 
on the other hand, are ordinarily used to 
supplement other means of teaching, and 
with further explanation. Because they 
need interpretation, they should be used 
only with selected groups. When properly 
used, they are vivid and dramatic teaching 
aids. 

There is evident need for more satis- 
factory bulletins, pamphlets, posters, charts, 
and other devices for teaching nutrition to 
clients. It may be that the lack of these 
is due to the fact that the nutritionists of 
public and private agencies have not yet 
had opportunity to produce the literature 
needed. The nutritionist must ever be 
mindful of her role as the intermediary 
between the research technician and the 
needs of the mass of people. The research 
worker in nutrition has advanced further 
in his task of discovering facts than the 
nutritionist has in hers of making her 
findings available to the people who need 
to apply them. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BULGARIA 


AVA L. JOHNSON 


Home economics in Bulgaria is of a hy- 
brid variety. It bears more strains that 
are not associated with a home than those 
related to it. This judgment is made, 
however, from an American point of view. 
Actually, the Bulgarian peasant woman’s 
place is anywhere but in the home. And 
her sister in town, who represents only a 
small percentage of the country’s women, 
has not yet learned that the home in which 
she finds herself is important. 

Such bold free strokes of comment, how- 
ever, may do injustice when they are away 
from their historical background. It is 
only fair to remember that roughly sixty 


years ago the Bulgarian people were in 
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complete obliteration. For five hundred 
years they were subservient to Turkish 
tule, which meant a life of producing ex- 
horbitant taxes and avoiding death by 
violence. For the very laudable reason 
that its sensibilities cannot stomach them, 
the Western mind is unable to conceive the 
triple-distilled inhumanities of the Byzan- 
tian period. Life for the Bulgarians con- 
sisted entirely of dodging death or torture 
by providing the required taxes. The 
family ate where it came across food and 
slept wherever it was when it became tired. 
Home was a place to hide in and for mating. 

Out from five centuries of such brutal, 
biologic living, there miraculously sprang 
back, when liberation came, a splendid 
courageous race with spiritual power and 
vision. Now they study how to appro- 
priate to their own needs the best which 
civilization gained while they were in 
eclipse. They take off toward the goal of 
modern industrial and social prosperity 
from the crest of their contemporaries’ 
realizations. “We need not repeat the 
mistakes of other nations,” a government 
official has said to me. 

Accordingly, each ministry office is lined 
with a library of official reports, books, and 
magazines in five or six different languages. 
The United States is watched very closely. 
I found a more widespread, informed in- 
terest in the A.A.A. in Bulgaria than I did 
at home. The Bulgarian Ministry of 
Agriculture has an American agricultural 
specialist for adviser, and it is from the 
United States that home economics has 
come into the educational program. 

The framework of their home economics 
program fits the immediate situation. 
Teachers must be prepared, and peasant 
homes, where more than 80 per cent of the 
population live, must be improved. So 
the government supports two forms of 
schools: one trains teachers; the other 
offers practical work. Men direct both of 
them. The first is a so-called Institute 
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with a two-year course for graduates from 
gymnasia. This means that it has an en- 
trance requirement equivalent to our junior 
college training. The curriculum is a 
somewhat technical presentation of agri- 
cultural, horticultural, general cultural, 
and homemaking subjects. It includes 
pedagogy and teacher training. The aver- 
age age of the students is over twenty. 
For those who are not gymnasium gradu- 
ates and want home economics, there are 
government schools on farms. Here, by 
helping to run the farm, the girls learn 
gardening, bee-keeping, poultry care, silk- 
worm production, dairy problems, cooking, 
and sewing. This course also includes 
some cultural subjects and lasts two years. 
The average age of the students is over 
sixteen. 

For younger girls, continuation schools 
have been set up in connection with the 
regular village educational program. Here 
for the five winter months, fundamentals 
of women’s work are taught in classroom 
and laboratory form. The teacher, an 
Institute graduate, is a twelve-month em- 
ployee of the government. She must be 
of service to the village homes as well as in 
the classroom. Her salary is often less 
than $200 for the year; $250 is the maxi- 
mum pay. 

A number of nongovernment professional 
schools also offer classes in home economics. 
Many of these are foreign, largely Swiss, 
French, and Czechoslovakian. They stress 
fancy cookery, cakes which take three 
hours to ice, and twenty ways to fold a 
napkin. The Federation of Bulgarian 
Women’s Clubs is sponsoring several simple 
schools of a more useful nature. In these, 
some study of mother and infant care, 
hygiene, and academic psychology have 
been added to cooking and sewing. Ger- 
man is also included, for in Europe it is 
pretty crass to be on speaking terms with 
one’s own language only. 

The study of home economics in Bulgaria 
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is doggedly practical. The project method 
is no seminar subject here; it is a function- 
ing fact. Members of the ministry are en- 
deavoring to meet the problem, but un- 
fortunately their vision is restricted. If 
the human values in home life, considera- 
tions for health, and any ideals of family 
relationships were ever a part of Bulgarian 
thinking, they were ground out by five 
centuries of servitude. And they have 
not bloomed again. Cooking is just cook- 
ing; not foods, nutrition, diet, preparation, 
methods, principles, service, or any of the 
other implications the word holds for a 
home economist in America. Sewing is 
drafting patterns, making clothes, and 
doing superb, fancy handwork; and in it 
there is small thought for textiles, buying, 
designs, health, and care. The purpose of 
clothing is to keep one from freezing, and 
one eats to keep from starving, and that is 
the very practical that. 

In this land which bursts with every 
blue-ribbon vegetable in a_ horticultural 
catalog, the farmer lives on dried peppers, 
fermented cabbage, and sunflower-seed oil. 
During the summer, markets are glutted. 
One wades waist high among mounds of egg- 
plants, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, spin- 
ach, tomatoes, beets, while peppers, cab- 
bages, and huge sweet yellow turnips are 
heaped into piles one literally cannot see 
over. Prices are so low that the peasant’s 
family can barely live on what he receives 
for their crop. Yet they neither eat the 
fresh produce nor can it to use in winter. 


Vinegar, brine, and sugar solutions are the 
only conserving methods they know. A 
moral obligation to dispose for profit of all 
but the stark necessities is still upon them. 
They do not know what it is to be warm or 
comfortable or well fed. In the midst of 
the plenty they themselves raise, they still 
starve. Any feeling that a human being is 
important has dropped out of their lives. 

It is this feeling, first of all, that the new 
home economics must bring to Bulgarian 
women. They must realize human values 
if their country is to surge on to the horizons 
which the leaders are visualizing for it. 
And it is for this purpose primarily that 
the American school at Lovetch is offering 
next year a two-year project course to be 
called the Students’ Home Course. The 
work is patterned on that carried on in an 
American practice cottage but adapted to 
the Bulgarian situation. The school, which 
will be celebrating the sixtieth anniversary 
of its founding when the course begins next 
September, has excellent facilities for the 
work. The first year of the course is de- 
signed to teach the girls the fundamentals 
of successful home life by the process of 
living together. The second year, which 
is optional, will train girls in methods of 
presenting those fundamentals challeng- 
ingly in field work. A recent government 
interest in model villages is opening a field 
of service to the girls so trained. By these 
and other means, these splendid people 
must be shown, before anything else, what 
it means to enjoy genuinely human values. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT PITTSBURGH SUGGESTS 


Learned gentlemen testing us for this, 
that, or the other trait, have a way of 
asking what this, that, or the other word 
suggests to us. How home economists 
from other parts of the country responded 
to the word “Kansas City” before and 
after June 1937 might perhaps be con- 
sidered to give a measure of informational 
by-products resulting from attendance at 
an annual meeting of their Association. 

If they should now put down the ideas 
suggested by the word “Pittsburgh,” the 
first would, of course, be “annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, June 28 to July 1, 1938.” After 
that we fancy the most frequent entries 
would be smoke, steel, railroad center, 
pickles, flood of 1936 in place called Golden 
Triangle, skyscraper university building. 
Probably all of these would still appear in 
a list drawn up after they finish their 
Pittsburgh sojourn next June, but with 
qualifications and additions. In the 
matter of smoke, for instance, they would 
probably decide that though Pittsburgh 
may once have deserved the sobriquet of 
“the smoky city,” soot does not now appear 
to be more abundant there than in the 
ordinary industrial city. Industry is, of 
course, the keynote of Pittsburgh’s fame, 
and visiting home economists will be given 
a chance to see the outsides of many 
nationally known establishments and the 
insides of those which particularly interest 
them. From their geographies, they know 
that it is situated where the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers join to make the 
Ohio, and in the center of a coal, natural 
gas, and oil region; but after they have been 


there, they will probably realize more 
clearly how these features have combined to 
give it outstanding advantages for trans- 
portation and heavy industry. Having 
seen the location of the famous billion- 
dollar business center on the low point of 
land between the two rivers, a flood in this 
“Golden Triangle” will not seem in- 
credible. 

The huge factories that edge the narrow 
river valleys will have an impressiveness of 
their own, though one will be thankful 
that the residence districts can retreat to 
the higher land above the steep banks. 
Some visitors may not have realized how 
many beautiful and interesting things are 
to be seen up there. In what is known as 
the Oakland District, for example, we find 
the Civic Center. Here is the skyscraper 
home of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
famous and unique Cathedral of Learning. 
Near by are the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, whose Margaret Morrison 
College will welcome home economists to 
its home economics department; the im- 
pressive new building of the Mellon In- 
stitute, well-known seat of industrial re- 
search; the Carnegie Institute of Fine 
Arts; the Carnegie Museum; the Stephen 
Collins Foster Memorial Theatre and 
Shrine; the Heinz Memorial Chapel; 
Soldiers’ Memorial Hall; and the huge 
Masonic shrine, Syria Mosque. Not far 
away is beautiful Schenley Park, with a fine 
golf course, and all about are attractive 
homes, some of them veritably palatial. 

For those interested in less costly housing, 
there is Chatham Village, the interesting 
experiment with economical construction 
in group housing for moderate-income 
families undertaken and still managed by 
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the Buhl Foundation. The housing of the 
lower-income population is still a problem 
in Pittsburgh, whose slums often seem to 
scramble over the steep hills. In fact, this 
industrial city with its many racial mixtures 
and its special difficulties from sudden 
technical unemployment in its factories 
presents extraordinary social problems. 
Fortunately, some of its citizens are awake 
to them, as is proved by the Citizen’s 
Committee and its remarkable social studies 
of community problems and social services. 
The second of these, made in 1934 to 1936 
with funds from the Buhl Foundation, has 
recently been written up by Philip Klein 
of the New York School of Social Work 
in a volume which reviewers describe as a 
model of its kind.!. One does not need to 
be a social worker to appreciate, for ex- 
ample, the chapters on “Physical Condi- 
tions of Life,” “Social Attitudes,” “An 
Example of Progress: The Pittsburgh Public 
Schools.” 

Speaking of progress in schools, Mrs. 
Green’s account of some of the advantages 
enjoyed by Pennsylvania home economics 
departments (see page 239) may make some 
prospective visitors green with envy. Be- 
fore they go to the annual meeting the last 
of June, they will have had similar sug- 
gestions about home economics in the 
Pittsburgh public schools and in the colleges 


of the state. 
\ 


CONSUMER-RETAILER RELATIONS 
COUNCIL 


Perhaps the chief reason why the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association was glad 
to join the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in the formation of the Con- 


14 Social Study of Pittsburgh. By Partie Kier 
and CoLtaporaTtors. Published for the Social 
Study of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County by 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1938, 958 
pp., $4.75. 


sumer-Retailer Relations Council last sum- 
mer was that it provides machinery for 
co-operation between consumers and busi- 
ness. This was the principle behind the 
Association’s first venture in the consumer 
field, the famous silk petticoat project 
which its members undertook in 1926. 
The 1800 yards of taffeta of different quali- 
ties which went into those rustling, beruffled 
garments were specially produced by the 
co-operating manufacturers for the women 
to wear and report on. The formation of 
the Association’s department of home 
economics in business was the result of a 
sincere desire to promote mutual under- 
standing and helpfulness between home 
economics and the firms who utilize it in 
their production and distribution programs. 
Home economists have been delighted when 
business has promoted such causes as 
Better Business Bureaus and Truth in Ad- 
vertising. If they have criticized certain 
business enterprises and policies, this has 
not been because they do not believe in 
the present economic setup or distrust all 
business but because some of these enter- 
prises and policies do not seem ‘o be living 
up to the standards which practically all 
business professes to hold. When _in- 
fluential, responsible representatives of re- 
tail trade ask the American Home 
Economics Association to help them pro- 
mote better relations between consumers 
and retailers, it welcomes the chance to 
take part in co-operation such as it has long 
advocated as the most likely means of 
developing the relations that will most 
benefit all concerned. 

The organization of the Consumer-Re- 
tailer Relations Council and the provisions 
by means of which the consumer represent- 
ative shall have adequate control were 
described in Mr. Brightman’s article and an 
editorial in the October JouRNAL and in 
the September 1937 number of the Bulletin 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. It was clearly recognized that 
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there was hard sledding ahead. Progres- 
sive retailers readily agree that good rela- 
tions with consumers depend on mutual 
confidence, but many do not so easily grasp 
how much educational work they must do 
with their own executives, buyers, sales 
force, advertising staff, and all the rest, 
before the theory is put in practice through- 
out the store. The consumer represent- 
atives also have long, slow work ahead of 
them to make the general public appreciate 
the advantages of genuinely informative 
merchandising and support the firms which 
offer it. Leaders on both sides have the 
difficult task of bringing local retailers and 
consumers together. How far the organi- 
zation has progressed during the first half 
year of the Council’s existence was told by 
the chairman, Mr. Brightman, at the annual 
meeting of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association last January and was sum- 
marized in a mimeographed booklet circu- 
lated there. 

The present membership is as follows: 
representing the consumer, the American 
Home Economics Association, the American 
Association of University Women, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
representing the retailer, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
American Retail Federation, with other 
organizations shortly to be invited to join. 
Associate members are: the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
as well as certain individuals who have 
made significant contributions to the work 
of the Council. The board of trustees 
consists of Harriet R. Howe, American 
Home Economics Association; Ruth 


O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; 
P. G. Agnew, American Standards Asso- 
ciation; H. W. Brightman, L. Bamberger 
and Company; D. M. Nelson, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. The Council now 
has headquarters at 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, and is gradually building 
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up a staff, with Roger Wolcott as executive 
secretary. 

The ways in which the Council hopes to 
accomplish its aims are thus described: 


The objectives of the Consumer-Retailer Rela- 
tions Council will be carried out by cooperative 
committee action. Representatives of both retail 
and consumer organizations serve on each com- 
mittee. The following committees have been 
organized: 

Labeling. Informative labeling of merchandise 
is considered essential if the consumer is to buy 
wisely and the store to sell effectively. The in- 
formative label provides the customer with the 
information which enables her to know what she is 
buying. It provides the retailer with the means of 
supplying this information, at little or no added 
expense. 

The Labeling Committee is, therefore, studying 
better labeling practices for all types of merchan- 
dise. It is preparing a guide which is intended to 
help manufacturers, retailers and consumers orient 
their thinking on this subject. 

The first section of this booklet discusses the 
general aspects of the problem: why informative 

beling is desirable; what is meant by standards, 
grades, and informative labeling; whether or not 
information on labels should be expressed in tech- 
nical or non-technical language. 

The second section consists of “Work Sheets” 
which contain specific recommendations for labels 
on a variety of merchandise. These “work sheets” 
are offered as practical suggestions which will help 
manufacturers who contemplate a labeling program. 

This guide will also be available, on request, 
to retailers who are developing their own labeling 
program, and to consumer and student groups who 
are interested in studying the subject. 

Recommendations for labels on additional 
products will be prepared as rapidly as possible. 

Another phase of this committee’s work will be 
the consideration of such labels as may be sub- 
mitted by manufacturers or retailers who wish to 
make their labels consistent with the Council’s 
program. 

Store program. For the retailer who wishes to 
adopt “consumer relations” as an integral part of 
his store policy, a recommended program to trans- 
late this policy into action is being planned by the 
Store Program Committee. . . . 

The retail representatives on this committee 
will use their stores as “proving grounds” for the 
suggestions recommended by the committee. 
Other stores desiring to do so will be invited to test 


this program. 
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Among the first questions presented for study 
are: the coordination of management, merchandis- 
ing, selling and advertising functions with this new 
program; and the problem of the cooperation of 
the store with local consumer groups. 

Local group. The Committee on Local Groups 
is developing programs to be available to any local 
groups or organizations of consumers desiring such 
assistance. These programs will be coordinated 
with the work of the Labeling Committee and with 
the Store Program Committee. They will provide 
educational, not commercial, material which will 
help consumers to buy merchandise more intelli- 
gently, will inform consumers as to the problems of 
retailing so that they will have a better under- 
standing of their relations with business, and will 
suggest ways and means by which local consumer 
groups can cooperate with the merchants of their 
community. 

Research. Before standards and grades for 
consumer merchandise can be developed, much 
fundamental laboratory work must be done. The 
purpose, therefore, of the Research Committee is 
to stimulate such research by governmental, busi- 
ness and educational laboratories. 

As a first step, the committee is conducting a 
survey of the work already being done. 


Of course, the Council does not look 
exactly the same when seen from other 
points of view. We are glad to be able to 
add comments from the advertiser’s angle 
as given in an editorial in Advertising & 
Selling for January. The editorial begins 
with a paragraph or two about what it 
considers the radical or leftish consumer 
organizations and then says: 


Dismayed by the radicalism of many of the 
proposals advanced by these groups but impressed 
with the possibility of exploiting such energy and 
ambition and diverting it into channels of business 
improvement, various commercial interests got 
started for the first time ona counterattack. Thus, 
the big department stores, who were as much inter- 
ested as the consumer in developing grading and 
labeling programs that would reduce the volume of 
returned goods, were back of two new groups which 
can be loosely identified with the “right-wing” 
consumer movement. These are the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods, spon- 
sored by the American Standards Association and 
the Consumer-Retailer Relations Council, which 
boasts the backing of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and which is the special project of 
Harold Brightman of L. Bamberger in Newark. 
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LEFT, RIGHT, OR MIDDLE 


The Advertising & Selling editorial just 
referred to has further interest to JOURNAL 
readers. It is called ‘“The Consumer—Left 
and Right” and attempts to classify accord- 
ing to their attitude toward business some 
of the consumer organizations which 
have recently spoken loud on consumer 
questions. 

At the extreme left among the radicals 
it puts the Consumers’ Union, with its 
50,000 members, and the “dozens of other 
organizations” with axes to grind in behalf 
of consumers’ rights and against consumers’ 
wrongs who have “banded together during 
the year in a Consumers National Federa- 
tion.” Then it turns toward the right and 
says its say about the American Standards 
Association and its offspring the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council, as already 
quoted. With the right wing are also 
classified the Consumer News and the Con- 
sumers Foundation, “which presumably 
enjoy the blessing of the Institute of Dis- 
tribution and other chain store interests.”’ 
Listed as “latest and potentially most 
aggressive converts to the ‘right wing’ 
movement” are the Crowell Publishing 
Company and the New York Herald 
Tribune. The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany wins this position by means of its 
report of its survey of consumer activities 
and the program in charge of Anna Steese 
Richardson through which it hopes to 
interpret business to consumers (see ab- 
stract on page 196 of the March JourNAL.) 
Regarding the Herald Tribune and then re- 
garding it and the Crowell Company, Ad- 
vertising & Selling says: 


... The Herald Tribune’s interest in the move- 
ment has taken the form of a series of consumer- 
problem clinics in which prominent clubwomen and 
business men participate. 

The “right wingers” in advertising circles aren’t 
looking at the problem as a one-shot, one-time 
affair. ; In that respect they differ from the Com- 
mittee for Sound and Democratic Consumer Leg- 
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islation, which confined its efforts largely to 
opposing the Tugwell Bill in 1933. They are build- 
ing programs for the long pull, looking particularly 
right now towards the New York World’s Fair in 
1939 where they hope to do considerable evangeli- 
zation. 


Nothing is said by Advertising & Selling 
about women’s organizations and their con- 
sumer education programs. Perhaps this 
is because they are not considered of suffi- 
cient importance, perhaps because a just 
classification is difficult. Certainly if we 
apply the standards suggested in the 
editorial, the American Home Economics 
Association would belong neither on the 
extreme left nor the extreme right. It 
cannot be very leftish, since it has not 
joined the Consumers National Federation 
and does belong to the A.S.A. Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods 
and the Consumer-Retailer Relations Coun- 
cil. Nor can it be very rightish, since the 
Crowell Publishing Company lists it as 
one of three influential “educational” con- 
sumer organizations and considers that 
some of its activities are dangerous to 
advertising. It may be that in a decade 
of careful work in behalf of consumer 
interests, the Association has somehow 
managed to find the middle of the road. 


ON THE HILL 


In Washington parlance, “on the Hill” 
means Congress and Congressmen, their 
committees, their offices, and all their 
works. We are sorry to report that up to 
the time of writing, little that is important 
and definite has been done there this session 
about legislation of interest to home 
economics. 

Both House and Senate have received 
various bills to control food, drugs, and 
cosmetics. None of them is entirely satis- 
factory to consumers; but since the chances 
are that they will be revised or that new 
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ones will be introduced, consumer organi- 
zations can do nothing at present beyond 
watchful waiting. Probably not much ac- 
tivity will be shown about them until the 
Wheeler-Lea bill is out of the way. This is 
a measure to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and one of its provisions 
gives to the Federal Trade Commission 
authority over false and misleading ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
devices. The American Home Economics 
Association has opposed this provision 
because it believes the authority should be 
lodged with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, not with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This question of where authority 
shall rest is at present a very controversial 
point. The Wheeler-Lea bill passed the 
House in January but has not yet been 
acted on by the Senate. General expecta- 
tion is that as soon as the Senate has 
acted and the President has signed the bill, 
the fireworks will begin on the food and 
drug bills proper. 

The Neely-Pettengill bill to control the 
trade practices of the motion-picture in- 
dustry known as block booking and blind 
selling, which was described on page 176 
of the March 1936 JouRNAL, is still before 
Congress. It was referred in the Senate to 
the Committee on Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which in February reported it 
out with recommendation for passage. 

Support of adequate appropriations for 
the Bureau of Home Economics, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, 
the Office of Education, and the Food and 
Drug Administration is on the legislative 
program of the American Home Economics 
Association. The Bureau of the Budget 
recommended appreciable increases for the 
Women’s Bureau, the Children’s Bureau 
(for the administration of its responsibilities 
under the Social Security Act), and the 
Food and Drug Administration; left the 
amount for the Office of Education the 
same as last year; and made a slight de- 
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crease for the Bureau of Home Economics. 
What will happen when the various ap- 
propriation bills are up for action remains 
to be seen. 

The reorganization of the executive de- 
partments of the federal government is 
another matter for congressional action 
which has been much talked about and 
whose fate is hard to foresee. Many old 
Washington observers think it may drift on 
in this Congress as it has so many times 
before. Few are willing to hazard a guess 
as to what the setup will look like if and 
when it is passed. Aside from every good 
citizen’s interest in efficient administra- 
tion, home economists will be concerned with 
at least one possible feature—the formation 
and placing of an agency devoted to the 
interests of consumers. 

It will be remembered that the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement (the Brownlow Committee) recom- 
mended the establishment of a Department 
of Welfare to include the present Public 
Health Service, the Office of Education, 
the Social Security Board, and several other 
diverse and scattered agencies. In the 
Brownlow report is founda single reference to 
consumer interests; this is a brief phrase 
to the effect that “to protect the consumer” 
shall be a function of the department. This 
is generally taken to imply a bureau or 
division which would collect and distribute 
information on consumer questions and to 
which would be transferred the two existing 
agencies dealing primarily with such 
matters; namely, the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the A.A.A. and the Consumers’ Project, 
transferred from the N.R.A. to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Few people know enough about the 
probable organization of the proposed De- 
partment of Welfare to guess in what 
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branch of the big and somewhat con- 
glomerate new establishment the consumer 
unit would find its niche or what its rela- 
tions would be to the Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, to the other federal agencies 
which set standards and otherwise regulate 
production and trade in consumer goods, or 
to those which now furnish some measure 
of consumer protection in other forms. In 
case the Department of Welfare is estab- 
lished, questions of this sort will probably 
be settled by executive order, perhaps sub- 
ject to congressional approval; and the 
public very likely will have to wait until 
that is done for a definite picture of the 
consumer agency. Whatever its setup, its 
effectiveness will, of course, depend largely 
on the money which Congress will ap- 
propriate for its use; and that, in turn, will 
depend largely on the pressure which can be 
brought to bear by interested voters. And 
at present consumers admittedly are too 
unorganized and their economic influence is 
too uncertain to carry much political 
weight. 

Despite all this, a special consumer 
agency in the federal government is to be 
welcomed as a help to the cause of con- 
sumers, if only because it is a definite 
recognition of their rights. Until the situa- 
tion is a little clearer, however, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association can 
hardly define its position toward the 
possible new agency. Meanwhile, home 
economists will do well to consider the 
question and try to reason out both what 
would be ideal and what would be prac- 
ticable today. The latter will probably 
prove more immediately helpful when a 
proposal comes before Congress. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE THIOCYANATE METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF IRON IN ACID DIGESTS OF 
FOOD AND FECES' 


RUTH M. LEVERTON 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


—\ HE difficulties involved in the 
yi microanalysis for iron are widely 
recognized and have received 
SS] much critical attention of late. 
In view of these difficulties and of the cur- 
rent interest in establishing a dependable 
routine procedure for such analysis, it 
seems pertinent to evaluate a method which 
is being used and favorably received. This 
paper does so for the thiocyanate method of 
determining iron coupled with the acid 
digest method of preparing samples. It 
utilizes the results of work done to stand- 
ardize the method before it was used, by 
the present author working with Roberts, 
to determine the iron of the food and feces 
collected in the human balance study on 
college women during consecutive men- 
strual cycles, the data of which have been 
reported (1). 

Sampling, ashing, and analyzing. Food 
identical to that eaten by each subject was 
made into composites which represented 
one tenth of the daily intake. The daily 
composites were combined for five-day 
periods. The feces for each period were 
marked off with carmine*and combined {to 
form one five-day composite. Each com- 
posite was digested in a two-liter beaker 


1 Published with the approval of the director of 
the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station as 
paper No. 206, Journal Series. The laboratory 
work was done at the University of Chicago during 
the year 1935-1936. 
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with 10 per cent sulfuric acid over a low 
gas flame. After a two-week digestion 
period, the digest was a smooth homo- 
geneous mass which could be filtered 
through a Buechner funnel, made to a 
definite volume, and stored until used for 
analysis. 

Three aliquot samples of the digests were 
taken from the storage bottle, placed in 
vitrosil crucibles, dried in a glass-lined 
oven, and ashed in a furnace held at about 
400°C. (below red heat). The fine white 
ash was dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
made to 100 cc. Three aliquots from each 
of the three ash solutions were used for 
iron analysis. 

Iron was determined as the thiocyanate 
by the method developed by Stugart (2). 
Aliquots of the ash solutions were first 
hydrolyzed to change pyrophosphates to 
orthophosphates. The iron present was 
converted to ferric thiocyanate, and its 
amount was determined by the colorimetric 
comparison in isoamy] alcohol solution with 
a standard solution of iron? 

Recovery of added iron. In order to con- 
firm the accuracy of the method itself, 
recovery of iron from both standard solu- 
tions and from given samples of food and 
feces was studied. The results are given in 
table 1. 

The percentage recovery of the iron 

2 A detailed, written description of every step in 
this procedure may be obtained from the writer. 


= 
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added to food and fecal digests ranged from 
98.0 to 102.0 with an average of 100.7. 

Considering this average per cent recov- 
ery, 100.7, it seemed justifiable to expect 
triplicate determinations on the same ash 
solution to check within 1 per cent. The 
disparity permissible between two ash 
solutions will be considered later. 


TABLE 1 


Iron recovered from standard solutions and 
from digests 


MATERIAL ~ | ADDED | FOUND 


mg. me. me. 

— | 0.1000.099 
— 0.1000.100 
0. 1000. 102 
— | 0.1000.101 


Iron wire 


Average 


Food digest 0.100 0.3190 
0.100 0.3260 
0.100,0.3160 
0.100 0.4090 
0.3160, 0.1000.4180 


@ 


Average 


101.0 
101.0 

98.0 
102.0 
101.0 
100.6 


Feces digest 


Average 


Size of aliquot needed for accurate sam- 
pling. With the precision of the method 
known, it was necessary to investigate next 
any factors in the preparation of the origi- 
nal material for iron analysis which might 
cause variation in the final results. The 
results are reported in such a sequence that 
the investigation of each influencing factor 
assumes the support of the results of the 
previous one, and finally the cumulative 
evidence supports and justifies the com- 
plete analytical procedure. 

Accurate sampling of the digests was 
imperative, but how large an aliquot was 
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it necessary to take in order to obtain a 
true sample? Samples were measured in 
volumetric flasks which were calibrated 
especially for use with these digests. Three 
50 cc. and three 100 cc. aliquots of eight 
food digests were ashed, and iron analyses 
were made of three aliquots of each ash 
solution. The averages of triplicate deter- 
minations on each ash solution for each 
aliquot of the food digests were then com- 
pared. In table 2 is shown the variation 
in results when 50 cc. aliquots and when 
100 cc. aliquots of food digest were taken. 
There were differences of from 4.5 to 10.2 
per cent when only 50 cc. aliquots of the 
original digest were ashed. When 100 cc. 
aliquots were ashed, the per cent difference 
was markedly reduced to 0.9 and 1.9. Itis 
of interest that the greater difference oc- 
curred consistently with the food digests 
which contained the greater amount of fat. 
Although butter was given ad libitum, one 
subject (B) had an average daily intake of 
58 grams over a period of 90 days while the 
other (C) had only 15 grams per day during 
the same period. 

Similarly, in table 3 is shown the varia- 
tion in results when 25 cc. and 50 cc. ali- 
quots of the fecal digests were ashed. 
Since the fecal digests contained approxi- 
mately ten times more iron than did the 
food digests, it would have seemed logical 
to ash aliquots about one tenth as large as 
the food aliquots. The problem, however, 
was more directly concerned with the accu- 
rate sampling of the digests than with the 
concentration of iron in the resulting ash 
solution. The difference in the iron con- 
tent of the samples ranged from 3.6 to 13.4 
per cent when 25 cc. aliquots were used, 
but only from 0.0 to 1.8 per cent when 50 
cc. aliquots were used. 

These percentage differences in samples 
from the same digest, 0.9 and 1.9 for food 
and 0.6 to 1.8 for feces, were used to estab- 
lish the maximum allowable variation of 2 


| |_| 
= 
RECOV- 
ERED 
NATION | SAMPLE | | 
| 
A | 99.0 
B | 100.0 
102.0 
D 101.0 
a | | | 100.2 
99.0 
102.0 
100.0 
101.0 
102.0 
| | | 100.8 
0.100,0.6460 
0.100,0.6760 
0.100 0.6030) 
0.100 0.7620) 
0. 100:0.6060) 


per cent for the results obtained from the 
analysis of samples from the same digest. 
Method of mixing digests for accurate 
sampling. It was of interest to know 
whether these results could be duplicated 
in a second series of ashings after a lapse of 
time. Was the true sample as indicated by 
checks on triplicate ashings a true sample 
for all times, or did the aliquots check 
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until it had cooled to room temperature and 
the fat particles were still well dispersed. 
It was inverted 25 times and three succes- 
sive samples of about 15 cc. each were 
poured out quickly to rinse the volumetric 
flask. The bottle was stoppered and in- 
verted ten times, after which the first 100 
cc. aliquot was poured. If foaming oc- 
curred, a sharp pointed glass rod was used 


TABLE 2 
Tron content of aliquots of ash solutions made from 50 cc. and from 100 cc. samples of food digests 
| 50 Cc. ALIQUOTS 100 cc. ALIQUOTS 50 cc. ALIQUOTS 100 CC. ALIQUOTS 
Differ- Differ- Differ Differ- 
DIGEST Inindi-| ence | Inindi-| ence DIGEST Inindi-| ence | Inindi-| ence 
vidual |between| vidual |between vidual [between | vidual | between 
sam- | small- | sam- | small- sam- | small-| sam- | small- 
ples | estand/ ples | est and ples j|estand! ples | est and 
argest largest largest largest 
meg. percent! mg. | percent mez. percent, mg. per cent 
Diet low in fat Diet high in fat 
(Subject B) (Subject C) 
Composite I Composite I 
Sample 1........ 0.0121. 0.0116 Sample 1....... 0.0160 0.0153 
0.0114 0.0116 Sample 2....... 0.0145 10.0153 
Sample 3........ 0.0118 5.9 0.0117; 0.9 Sample 3....... 0.0154. 9.8 0.0150, 1.9 
Composite II Composite II 
Sample 1........ 0.0118 0.0113 Sample 1....... 0.0154 0.0155 
Sample 2........ 0.0113 0.0114 Sample 2....... pege: 0.0156 
Sample 3........ 0.0109, 8.0 (0.0114; 0.9 Sample 3....... 0.0148) 10.2 0.0154 1.9 
Composite III Composite IIT 
Sample 1........ 0.0112 0.0112 Sample 1....... 0.0169 0.0157 
Semple 2........ 0.0108 0.0112 Sample 2....... 0.0153 0.0157 
Sample 3........ 0.0115; 6.3 (0.0113) 0.9 Sample 3....... 0.0159 10.0 0.0160 1.9 
Composite IV Composite IV 
Sample 1........ 0.0115 0.0108 Sample 1....... 0.0160 0.0163 
Sample 2........ 0.0111 0.0109 Sample 2....... 0.0169 0.0160, 
Sample 3........ 0.0110 4.5 0.0108) 0.9 Sample 3....... 0.0171, 6.7 0.0161, 1.9 


simply because they had come from the 
same mixing of the digest? The digests 
were mixed as follows: A storage bottlecon- 
taining a food digest was placed in a warm 
place, near the furnaces or the electric 
plate, until it felt definitely warm to the 
touch and until the fat particles appeared 
melted. It was then shaken by turning 
completely over and over, not up and down, 


to prick the bubbles. The aliquot was 
transferred to a vitrosil crucible which had 
been set on the shelf in the oven. The 
flask was allowed to drain 20 seconds. The 
digest bottle was again corked, then in- 
verted ten times, after which the second 
and third aliquots were poured and trans- 
ferred exactly as was the first. The fecal 
digests did not need to be warmed prior 
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to being measured. Because there was no 
preliminary mixing as there was when the 
food digests were cooled, each bottle of 
fecal digest was inverted 50 times before 
the portions were taken for rinsing the 
volumetric flask. Otherwise the proce- 
dures for mixing and measuring food and 
fecal digests were identical. The question, 
then, was how thorough was this mixing 
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lined there were no significant differences 
(from 0.0 to 0.9 per cent) in samples taken 
at different times. 

The accuracy of the method of making 
food composites was also investigated. 
This was done to answer the question: How 
closely would two food composites of the 
same diet check when made by the same 
person at the same time and using the same 


TABLE 3 
Iron content of aliquots of ash solutions made from 25 cc. and from 50 cc. samples of fecal digests 
25 cc. ALIQUOTS | 50 CC. ALIQUOTS 25 cc. ALIQUOTS | 50 CC. ALIQUOTS 
Differ Differ- Differ- Differ- 
DIGEST Inindi-| ence | In‘indi-| ence DIGEST Inindi-| ence |Inindi-| ence 
vidual |between| vidual |between vidual |between| vidual] |between 
sam- | small- | sam- | small- sam- | small- | sam- | small- 
ples jestand| ples | est and ples jestand| ples | est and 
largest largest largest largest 
ms. | percent) mg. | percent mg. | percent; mg. | percent 
Feces of Subject C Feces of Subject B 
Composite I Composite I 
0.0114 0.0109 Sample 1....... 0.0126 0.0134 
AP 0.0103 0.0109 Sample 2....... 0.0132 0.0133 
Sample 3........ 0.0111) 10.1 (0.0109) 0.0 Sample 3....... 0.0136) 7.6 0.0132) 1.5 
Composite II Composite IT 
Sample 1........ 0.0118 0.0116 Sample 1....... 0.0182 0.0174 
0.0112 0.0115 Sample 2....... 0.0159 0.0175 
Sample 3........ 0.0118; 5.1 |0.0114) 1.7 Sample 3....... 0.0161) 13.4 (0.0174) 0.6 
Composite III Composite III 
‘0.0104 0.0101 Semple 1....... 0.0143 0.0154 
Sample 2........ 0.0102 Sample 2....... 0.0156 0.0153 
Sample 3........ 0.0109} 6.6 0.0100) 1.0 Sample 3....... 0.0151; 8.6 0.0153) 0.6 
Composite IV Composite IV 
0.0114 0.0110 Sample 1....... 0.0099 0.0101 
Pe 0.0112 0.01 10 Sample 2....... 0.0101 0.0102 
Semple 3........ 0.0110) 3.6 0.0112 1.8 0.0105 5.9 0.0101 1.0 


procedure? To answer this, some of the 
food and fecal digests were routinely 
sampled and analyzed and the bottles con- 
taining the remainder of the digests were 
sealed and stored for three months. These 
same digests were again sampled and 
analyzed and the results were compared 
with those obtained three months earlier. 
The data as shown in table 4 indicate that 
when the digests had been mixed as out- 


trip balance and the same set of matched 
weights? 

A person who was trained in quantitative 
technique and who had had the experience 
of making composites, made two food com- 
posites for a five-day period for each of two 
subjects. The two subjects chosen differed 
greatly in their food requirements and their 
food habits, one (B) eating the largest 
quantity and the greatest amount of fat of 
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all the subjects and the other (C) eating 
the least. The composites for the day 
were made each evening at dinnertime be- 
cause during the experimental period this 
was the only meal at which hot foods were 
served to the subjects. Because the in- 
terest here lies in the daily iron intake 
rather than in the iron content of the 
individual aliquots analyzed, the results 
presented in table 5 are expressed in terms 
of the average daily intake, as well as the 
total milligrams of iron in the composite. 
The results of the iron analysis of the two 
composites of each diet differed by 1.3 per 
cent. 

Discussion. Mention is made frequently 
in the literature of the trouble caused dur- 
ing chemical analysis by fat in the food 
digests. The results given here indicate 
that it also interferes with accurate sam- 
pling and that therefore larger aliquots 
have to be taken of food composites than 
of fecal composites. 

The nature of the digest appears to be 
more of a limiting factor than its iron con- 
tent when determining the size of aliquot 
necessary to ensure accurate sampling. 
Even though the fecal digests contained 
approximately ten times as much iron as 
the food digests, a 50 cc. aliquot had to be 
taken, as compared with a 100 cc. food 
aliquot. 

The difference of 1.3 per cent in the 
results of the determination for the iron 
content of two composites of the same diet 
made at the same time is not surprising. 
Considering that the results of iron analysis 
of samples from the same food digest 
differed 0.9 per cent and 1.9 per cent, this 
difference of 1.3 per cent may be due to the 
chemical method. Certainly the figures 
indicate that it is possible to make duplicate 
composites which check within the limits 
of the accuracy of the method. 

Other factors are being investigated, and 
the results will be reported later. These 
include a comparison of the iron content of 
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composites made at the same time the food 
is eaten with those made the next day (after 
the food samples have been stored over- 
night in screw-top glass jars) and a study of 
the accuracy possible and the size samples 
needed when the brown digests are made 


TABLE 4 


Comparison of iron content of aliquots taken from 
digests of diets and feces at different times 


| SECOND | 
FIRST | SAM- | DIF- 
MATERIAL SAM- PLING FER- 
PLING |MONTHS| ENCE 
LATER 
me. mg. 
Diet low in fat (Subject C) 
Composite K............. 0.0118,0.0118, 0.0 
Composite L............. 0.9 
Diet high in fat (Subject B) 
0.0152 0.0153) 0.7 
Composite L.............. woe 0.7 
Feces A for Subject C.........0.01090.0108 0.9 
Feces B for Subject C........ een meee 0.9 
Feces A for Subject B....... -/0.0133)0.0133; 0.0 
Feces B for Subject B........ 0.01740.0175, 0. 
TABLE 5 


Comparison of iron content of identical composites 
made by the same person at the same time 


IRON 
5 Composite 1 Composite 2 | 

Bel | fla 
3 
grams mg. mg. mg. mg. | = 
Diet B...... 802.2) 6.2012.40 6.28 12.56 1.3 
Diet C...... '579.0| 4.54 9.08 4.48 8.96 1.3 


with hydrochloric acid and subjected to 
wet-oxidation with nitric and perchloric 
acids instead of to dry ashing. 

Summary and conclusions. A study was 
made of the applicability of the thiocyanate 
method for the determination of iron in 
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sulfuric acid digests of food and fecal com- 
posites. 

Recovery of iron from standard solutions 
ranged from 99.0 per cent to 102.0 per cent, 
with an average of 100.2 per cent. 

Recovery of iron added to food and fecal 
digests ranged from 98.0 per cent to 102.0 
per cent, with an average of 100.7 per cent. 

When 50 cc. aliquots of food digests were 
ashed and analyzed, the difference between 
the iron content of samples from the same 
digest ranged from 4.5 per cent to 10.2 per 
cent; but when 100 cc. aliquots were ashed, 
the difference was reduced to 0.9 per cent 
for the diet low in fat and to 1.9 per cent 
for the diet high in fat. 

When 25 cc. aliquots of fecal digests were 
ashed and analyzed, the difference in the 
iron content of samples from the same 
digest ranged from 3.6 per cent to 13.4 per 
cent; but when 50 cc. aliquots were ashed, 
the difference was reduced to from 0.6 per 
cent to 1.7 per cent. 

When thoroughly mixed, the difference 
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between samples of the same digest taken 
at different times was no greater than for 
samples taken at the same time. 

Results of analyses of duplicate com- 
posites of the same diet differed by 1.3 per 
cent. 

Considering the accuracy of the colori- 
metric method itself, a difference of 1 per 
cent appears permissible in the results of 
determinations of the same ash solution. 

In view of the accuracy possible in pre- 
paring and sampling the materials for 
analysis, a maximum difference of 2 per 
cent appears permissible in the results of 
determinations of different ash solutions 
made from the same digest. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Work toward the standardization of a method for iron analysis is welcome because more in- 
formation is needed about the iron content of foods and the body’s use of iron. This paper re- 
ports definite techniques and the reliability of an important method. 
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THE EFFECT OF ADEQUATE SCHOOL LUNCHES UPON THE PHYS- 
ICAL GROWTH OF MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


ERNESTINE FRAZIER 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


RING the school years 1933- 
34 and 1934-35, the nutrition 
service of the Emergency Relief 
4 Administration for Mississippi 
co-operated with the schools of the state 
in establishing and maintaining permanent 
school-feeding programs. The primary aim 
was to reach the large number of children 
from relief and border-line families with 
supplementary food aid and thus to pre- 
vent, in so far as possible, increased under- 
nourishment as a result of the economic 
depression. In all, one hundred thousand 
children of school age from families on the 
relief rolls were given a free noon lunch at 
an average cost of 4 or 5 cents per child 
per day. The lunches consisted of one-half 
pint of milk, a main dish (meat or meat 
substitute and vegetables), a fresh fruit or 
vegetable, and bread and butter. 

The present study was planned to 
measure what physical improvement, if 
any, was shown by the children who re- 
ceived the lunches and by a control group 
of children of approximately the same age 
and sex distribution who were from families 
of comparable socio-economic level but did 
not receive an adequate noon lunch. 

Growth records of 2,315 children between 
the ages of 6 and 16 years were collected 
during six months of the school year 1934— 
35. One hundred children were selected 
for study by the nutrition supervisor, the 

1 Report of a study made in co-operation with 
the Mississippi State Board of Health. The 
author is indebted to Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, chair- 
man of the department of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for assistance with the analysis 
and interpretation of the data, and to Olive Sheets, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, for 
helpful suggestions in planning the study. 


teacher, and county health officer or nurse 
in each of the 25 counties having a full-time 
health department. The usual conditions 
set up by the Public Health Department 
were met in obtaining the growth data: a 
platform type of scale was used for weigh- 
ing; outer clothing, shoes, sweaters, and 
coats were removed; and the child was 
instructed to stand in the center of the 
scale. Weights were recorded to the 
nearest quarter pound, heights to the near- 
est half inch. Age to the nearest birthday 
was recorded at the beginning of the study. 
The records collected were sampled accord- 
ing to the following criteria: (1) accuracy 
of growth data, (2) uniformity of experi- 
mental period, and (3) number of children 
falling in each age and sex group. In the 
present analysis, 731 of the records col- 
lected were used, 368 for children who 
received the noon lunch and 363 for 
children in the control group. 

Although it is now quite generally 
recognized that the height and weight 
records alone are not sufficient criteria for 
judging the physical status of children, 
such data may be used for studying the 
physical well-being and development of a 
group of children, provided they include a 
sufficient number of cases to allow for 
variabilities. In the present study there 
were a sufficient number of children of 
each age from 6 to 12 years to justify 
statistical analysis. The 731 height and 
weight records have accordingly been 
grouped and statistically analyzed for each 
age group to show mean weight, mean 
height, and mean gain in weight. Standard 
deviations and probable errors in mean 
weights and mean gains in weight have been 
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computed for each of the different groups. 
The growth records have also been used in 
studying deviation from average weight 
for height and age at the beginning and 
end of the study, comparison of the actual 
with expected gains during the 6-month 
period, intermittency in growth of the two 
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in the control groups for each age were 
consistently higher at the beginning of the 
study. The differences range from 0.21 to. 
5.1 pounds; only one of the seven age 
groups, however, showed a difference in 
mean weight of more than 1.18 pounds. 
Although these differences are not statis- 


TABLE 1 


Change in mean weight of groups of children of different ages and similar socio-economic status, some receiving 
and some not receiving supplementary lunches during 6 months of the school year 


AT BEGINNING OF STUDY AT END OF STUDY 
4 2 | 238 
= 3s | 3 S | | Ess 
| 32 | $22 3272| | | 38 | 
= a a = a a 
years pounds pounds | pounds pounds 
6 | Study 30 | 44.87) +5.15) +3.47 1.73/41.97 41.32 
Control | 48 | 45.40\ £4.88 43.20) sols 6941.07) 14 40.289 
7 | Study | 41 | 47.80, £6.72) £4.53, 
Control | 46 | 48.01) +5.33) 43.59 2.18/ 42.06 +1.38 
8 | Study | 63 | 52.46] £8.84) +£5.96 
Control | 77 | $4.37; £8.31) £5.60, ~ 
9 | Study | 62 | 57.76 +8.84) +5.96 2.81/+2.58\-+1.74 
Control | 58 | 58.94+10.00 £6.74, ~ 2-18) =7-18) 9141.96, 
10 | Study | 71 | 63.00 49.03) +6.09 2.51/43.11/42.09 
| Control | 62 | 64.06 £8.26 +£5.57] ©7-46 3 
| 
11 | Study | 46 | 68.97-4£12.32| 48.31) _ | 4.35|42.87 41.93 
Control | 33 | 69.54/410.93| £7.37) 3 3014-2. +0-58 
12 | Study | 55 | 73.37/+10.19| 46.87 
Control | 39 | 78.44/417.00-411.46 5 ae —0.42)0.45 
All | Study | 368 | 58.32) 48.73) +5.89 2.86 42.76 -+2.44 
ages | Control | 363 | 59.82, 49.24) 46.23 2.57 +3.06 +2.38 


groups, and seasonal variations in growth. tically significant (less than once the 


The Baldwin-Wood standards were used to 
judge underweight. 

References to table 1 will show that in 
spite of the attempt to secure children of 
comparable physical status for the two 
groups, the mean weights of the children 


probable error of the difference between the 
means), they suggest that there might have 
been a slight difference in the physical 
status of the two groups at the beginning 
of the study in favor of the control children. 

The mean gain in pounds of the two 
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groups by age are also given in table 1. 
The total mean gain of the children in the 
study group during the 6-month period was 
2.86 pounds, as compared with a mean gain 
of 2.57 pounds for the children in the 
control group, a difference of 0.29 pound or 
approximately 5 ounces. This difference is 
small, and that it is not significant is shown 
by the probable error of the difference 
between the means; yet in view of the fact 
that the study group was below the control 
group at the beginning of the study, the 
slight superiority in gains may indicate a 
somewhat greater physical improvement of 


the children receiving the lunches. 
TABLE 2 
Percentage of children found in various weight classi- 
fications at beginning and end of period 
WEIGHT CLASSIFICATION | 
Average weight or above 
23 35 
7 per cent or more underweight 
33 
15 per cent or more underweight 
14 6 
Making expected gains during 


This slight difference in the gains of the 
two groups of children is further emphasized 
by a consideration of the percentage of 
underweight children in the two groups at 
the beginning and end of the 6-month 
period. As is shown in table 2, 44 per 
cent of the children in the study group and 
33 per cent of the children in the control 
group were 7 per cent or more underweight 
at the beginning of the period. Although 
both figures increased somewhat during the 
period, the percentage increase was only 
3.9 for the children who received the 
lunches, as compared with 10.3 per cent 
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for the controls. The percentage of chil- 
dren in the study group whose weight was 
average or above remained the same, 
23 per cent; on the other hand, the propor- 
tion of the children in the control group 
whose weight was average or above de- 
creased from 35.2 to 26.7, or 8.5 per cent. 
Furthermore, the number of children not 
receiving the lunches who were 15 per cent 
or more underweight increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent during the 6-month 
period, while the increase among the 
children in the study group was only 
22 per cent. Thus, although there was no 
apparent reduction in the number of 
underweight children in either group, 
the data presented definitely show less 
tendency toward increased underweight 
among the children who received the 
lunches. 

Although a study of the height-weight 
or the height-weight-age relations is not 
considered an adequate index of nutrition, 
it is recognized that a child should continue 
to grow at a fairly definite rate and attain 
at the end of a year “an annual quota of 
gain.”” When the “actual” gains of the 
two groups of children in this study were 
compared with their “expected” gains 
(obtained by dividing by two the annual 
gain expected by the Baldwin-Wood stand- 
ards), it was found that 49 per cent of the 
children in the study group made their 
expected gains, as compared with 42 per 
cent of the children in the control group 
(table 2). Further, the average percentage 
of the expected gain made by the 368 
children in the study group was 86, while 
that made by the 363 children in the control 
group was 82 per cent. Thus, although 
neither group made 100 per cent of the 
expected gains, the slight difference in 
favor of the study group seems to again 
indicate a slight physical improvement 
during the period of the study. 

Failure to gain in weight for a period of 
three months or more may be indicative of 
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functional disturbances or faulty health 
habits or both. The analysis of the growth 
of the children in the two groups in the 
study shows that 3.7 per cent of the 
children receiving the lunches and 1.3 per 
cent of the children in the control group 
made some gain each month. Another 
significant observation is that 10.6 per cent 
of the study group and 18.0 per cent of the 
control group (a difference of 7.4 per cent) 
failed to grow over a 3-month period or 
more. This seems to indicate that some 
factor or factors were operating to cause 
the children in the study group to have a 
somewhat more continuous growth rate. 

It was interesting to observe that the 
children in the present investigation demon- 
strated a seasonal variation in growth. 
Monthly growth records for 139 children, 
or about one fifth of the total 731, were 
available for the entire school term of 
9 months. These showed an average gain 
of 1.08 pounds from October through 
January and a mean gain of 0.36 pound 
from February through May, inclusive. 
This observation agrees with those of 
Malling-Hansen (1) in Germany, Porter (2) 
in this country, and Nylin (3) in Sweden, 
as well as many other investigators, that 
growing children seem to demonstrate a 
seasonal variation in growth in both height 
and weight and that there is a greater 
gain in weight during the latter half of the 
year, with a decrease during the months 
from January to June. 

Orr (4) in England has reported the 
results of two studies of the effect of milk 
consumption on the rate of growth in 
height and weight of school children from 
6 to 14 years of age over identical 6-month 
periods as the one used in this study, i.e., 
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from December through May, inclusive. 
In his first study (4), reported in 1928, there 
was a significant difference in increased 
height and weight of the children who 
received the milk over the control group. 
Orr’s second study (5), reported in 1929 of 
these same children under the same regime, 
showed that the initial improvement con- 
tinued over the second year with a greater 
increase in height and weight. The group 
receiving milk increased 1.21 per cent more 
in height and 3.75 per cent more in weight 
during the second year than the first. In 
the present investigation the data were 


‘ analyzed on four bases: (1) mean gains in 


weight, (2) percentage increase or decrease 
in underweight, (3) comparison of the 
“actual” with “expected” gains, and (4) the 
rate of gain, or intermittency in growth. 
The results of each method show a greater - 
tendency toward physical improvement for 
the study group than for the control group. 
Therefore, we feel justified in assuming that 
the greater initial improvement was a result 
of the lunches and that this difference will 
tend to become larger as the program 
continues. 
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The Foundations of Nutrition. By Mary 
Swartz Rose. Third edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, 625 pp., 
$3.50. 

In this revision of a book which has enjoyed 
wide use since its publication in 1927, the 
original plan has been followed, though the 
text and tables have been revised to bring the 
statements into line with progress in research. 


Food Tables. By V. H. Mottram and ELLEN 
M. Raptorr. London: Edward Arnold & 
Co., [New York: Longmans, Green & Co.], 
1937, 63 pp., $2. 

A compilation of figures to present for the 
convenient use of dietitians and students the 
chemical composition and caloric values of 
common British food materials. 


Early California Hospitality. By ANA BEGUE 
DE PackMAN. Glendale, California: The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938, 182 pp., 
$2.50. 

“The cookery customs of Spanish California, 
with authentic recipes and menus of the 
period” brought together by the secretary of 
the Historical Society of Southern California, 
herself a descendant of the 18th century 
Spanish pioneers. 


Most for Your Money Cookbook. By Cora, 
Rose, and Bos Brown. New York: Modern 
Age Books, Inc., 1938, 228 pp., $0.50. 
Sensible and tempting uses for economical 

materials, some of them neglected in this 

country, some of them not commonly used to 
the best advantage, are brought together in 
these suggestions for stretching the food 
dollar. Their philosophy, style, and variety 
are suggested by such chapter headings as 

“Substantial Soups,”’ “Good Gravies,”’ ““Mulli- 

gans, Slumgullions and Burgoos,” “Market- 


ing,” “The Pick of the Pushcart,” “21 Ways to 
Eat 1 Orange.” The authors—mother, son, 
and daughter-in-law—are wide travelers and 
experienced writers. 


For Luncheon and Supper Guests. By ALIcE 
BrapLey. New York: M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, 1938, 96 pp., $1. 

This addition to the author’s list of attrac- 
tive collections of reliable recipes includes “ten 
menus, more than one hundred recipes suitable 
for company luncheons, Sunday night suppers, 
afternoon parties, automobile picnics, evening 
spreads, and for tea rooms, lunch rooms, coffee 
shops, and motor inns.” 


Meals on Wheels. By Lou Writtson and 
OttvE Hoover. New York: Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 1937, 168 pp., $0.25. 

This sensible, amusing, and up-to-the-minute 
“cook book for trailers and kitchenettes” ap- 
pears in the publisher’s “Blue Seal” series. 
The preface is by Eloise Davison. 


Ice Cream for Small Plants. By Etta H. 
Hanpy. Chicago: Hotel Monthly Press, 
John Willy, Inc., 1937, 180 pp., $2.50. 
The requirements of self-contained hotels, 

restaurants, tearooms, hospitals, and other 

small catering establishments were kept in 
mind in this practical discussion of ice-cream 
production and service. 


The Art and Science of Marriage. By EstTHER 
BoGEN Tietz and CHARLES Kipp WEICHERT. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938, 279 pp., $2.50. 

In his introduction, Dr. Morris Fishbein 
points out that since this book is the combined 
work of “a physician with special training in 
the field of the mind and a biologist with a 
thorough understanding of the evolution of the 
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human being as a physical mechanism,” it is 
unusually likely to provide a well-rounded 
analysis and useful advice for the serious- 
minded lay reader. 


The Wise Choice of Toys. By Ernet Kawin. 
[Revised edition]. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1938, 154 pp., $1.50. 

A guide to the selection of play material for 
children of different ages or with special handi- 
caps, with suggestions as to what each type of 
toy may contribute to their development and 
how it may be used to best advantage. Well 
written and attractively illustrated. This 
second edition is an enlargement of that pub- 
lished in 1934. 


40,000,000 Guinea Pig Children. By RACHEL 
Lynn Patmer and IsmporE M. ALPHER. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1937, 249 
pp., $2. 

Despite the title, the authors of this book do 
not use the methods of the debunker or cru- 
sader in presenting the thesis that much of 
our effort to teach children good food habits 
is defeated by manufacturers who, by the radio, 
comic strip, and other means, appeal to chil- 
dren’s love of sports, adventure, secret clubs, 
and hero worship to promote the sale of their 
products. The difference is pointed out be- 
tween the real facts as to children’s food 
requirements and some of the current advertis- 
ing claims for foods and drugs. 


Controlling Your Personal Finances. By Davip 
F. Owens. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 
331 pp., $2.75. 

The author, professor of finance at Drake 
University, describes this bobk as “the result 
of my desire, and many years of study, to get 
the best results from my personal income.” 
The organization of the material is the out- 
growth of teaching experience. Part I takes 
up the reasons for and principles of control for 
one’s own and family income, with short dis- 
cussion of the consumer’s predicament and 
protection. Part II discusses such special 
topics as planning life insurance estates, buying 
and maintaining a home, investment, wills, and 
trust plans. 
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Problems and Values of Today. Volume One. 
By Evucene Hitton. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1938, 639 pp., $1.60. 

This book for high school students is in- 
tended to provide “‘a series of guidebooks to 
broad, basic units determined by exhaustive 
research and organized around fundamental 
principles, enduring values, and important 
problems which have concerned the American 
people and which are likely to continue to 
demand attention.” Among the titles of the 
ten units are: “Orientation: We and Our 
World,” “Appraising Our Sources of Informa- 
tion,” “Health and Safety,” “Money Manage- 
ment and Consumer Problems,” “Spiritual 
Values in American Life.” The material is 
presented in a way to encourage self-activity, 
including free use of supplementary reading and 
other sources of information. 


A History of the Business Man. By Miriam 
Beard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938, 779 pp., $5. 

In what is said to be the first attempt to 
present the subject, the author brings together 
a wealth of material from antiquity to the 
present. The book has been widely reviewed, 
most critics agreeing that though it lacks a 
central philosophy as to the permanent essen- 
tial function and characteristics of the business- 
man, the descriptions of individual men and 
periods are well informed, shrewd, and readable. 
Excellent browsing for anyone interested in the 
role of business in the social scheme. 


The United States: A Graphic History. By 
Louis M. Hacker, Rupotr Mop ey, and 
GrorGE R. Taytor. New York: Modern 
Age Books, Inc., 1937, 243 pp., $0.75. 

The combination of a clear, brief, readable 
text with 76 pictorial charts makes this volume 
a striking example of effective modern pre- 
sentation of historical and economic statistical 
facts and an admirable choice for the “Gold 
Seal” series of inexpensive editions. Dr. 
Hacker, writer of the text, is professor of 
history at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Taylor, who is responsible for the 
statistical research, is an economist on the 
faculty at Amherst College; and Mr. Modley, 
maker of the pictorial charts, is a leading 
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American exponent of this method of presenting 
research. A limited, clothbound edition of 
this book is published by Random House, 
Inc., at $2.50 per copy. 


You Have Seen Their Faces. By ERsSkINE 
CALDWELL and MARGARET BourKE-WHITE. 
New York: Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937, 
54 pp., $0.75. 

Although the quality of bookmaking is 
naturally not quite so high in this inexpensive 
edition as in the original form in which this 
book was issued by the Viking Press last year, 
Miss Bourke-White’s remarkable photographs 
retain an unexpected amount of their artistic 
quality. Their extraordinary appeal as genu- 
ine human documents is in close harmony with 
Mr. Caldwell’s skillful and sincere story of 
what the two of them saw during the months 
they spent among the share-croppers of the 
South. 


How to Get More for Your Payroll Dollar. By 
J. O. Dant and Crete M. Dani. Stam- 
ford, Connecticut: The Dahls, 1937, 120 
pp., $2. 

The “500 ways” here described are for the 
most part practical suggestions for selecting, 
training, supervising, and organizing the 
personnel in hotels, restaurants, clubs, and 
hospitals by two well-known writers and 
editors in this field. 


Integration: Its Meaning and Application. By 
L. Tuomas Hopkins. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1937, 315 
pp., $2. 

This volume is the result of a study made for 
the Society for Curriculum Study by a special 
committee on integration. In it the chair- 
man, Dr. Hopkins, had the co-operation of 
Fred M. Alexander, Sibyl Browne, J. William 
Buchanan, Irwin A. Hammer, Pickens E. 
Harris, E. C. Lindeman, I. H. Mackinnon, 
Goodwin Watson, and Raymond H. Wheeler. 
The content is thus described in the preface: 
“The first part...includes...the deeper 
meanings, principles, and ideas of integration 
with the supporting evidence. The second 
part ... describes the practices under various 
types of curriculums and evaluates them 
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briefly in relation to the underlying meanings 
of integration already developed. ...The be- 
ginning chapter presents a broad interpretative 
overview of those which follow. The ultimate 
conclusions which any reader may draw from 
this book are his own. .. .” 


The Problems of Education. By CiaupeE C. 
CrawrorD, Louis P. Torre, and Fay 
Apams. Los Angeles: Southern California 
School Book Depository, 1938, 239 pp., 
$2.50. 

How To Teach. By Ciaupe C. CRAWwForD. 
Los Angeles: Southern California School 
Book Depository, 1938, 511 pp., $2.50. 

The first of these two volumes for upper- 
grade and secondary teachers is described asa 
“first course for the orientation of prospective 
teachers,” and approaches the subject from the 
point of view of the school, its organization, 
support, and objectives. 

The second is intended to serve as a text in 
methods courses, is handled more from the 
point of view of the teacher, and is based on a 
lecture course successfully used by the author. 


M-.dern Group Discussion: Public and Private 
By LymMaN Jupson and ELLEN Jupson. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1937, 198 pp., $0.90. 

How group discussion may be organized and 
conducted, how participation may be stimu- 
lated and results evaluated, and the different 
types of discussion meetings are briefly treated 
for the practical use of discussion leaders. 
Twenty-five pages of bibliography are included. 


Radio in the Classroom. By MARGARET Har- 
RIsON. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937, 260 pp., $2.50. 

The “objectives, principles, and practices” 
here set forth were arrived at after three years 
of study of the actual use of radio as a supple- 
mentary (not an instructional) tool of educa- 
tion, especially in rural and small-town schools. 
The first part of the book deals with classroom 
use, equipment, and supervision; the second, 
with radio’s contribution to the activity pro- 
gram and units of classroom use. The author 
is radio consultant for the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Economic effects of installment credit. 
presented at the Finance Conference, Dec. 
14 and 15, 1937, New York City. American 
Management Association, Financial Manage- 
ment Series No. 55. 

1. The installment credit problem, W. L. 

WHITE. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated that the 
total volume of installment credit extended by 
reporting retailers fell from 6.5 billions of dol- 
lars in 1929 to 3.6 billions in 1935. When 
business is sliding off, installment credit sales 
drop faster than either open-credit or cash 
sales, the latter showing least decline. As 
business evens off or starts up, longer terms 
and smaller down payments are good merchan- 
dising instruments to tempt those who have 
purchasing power. As business approaches a 
reasonable volume, longer terms and lower 
down payments are not only unnecessary as 
business getters but tend to create a market 
which can accentuate a sudden business re- 
cession. Therefore, the granters of installment 
credit should liberalize their policies at the 
depth of a depression and lighten them at the 
peak, provided that these two points could be 
unerringly picked out. 

2. Installment debt and depression, D. 

CATES. 

Outstanding installment debt is equivalent 
to 3 or 4 per cent of the national income, with 
monthly installments averaging a little less 
than $26 per debtor family. The installment 
device, operating within reasonable limits, 
seems an ideal mechanism for implementing 
purchasing power to stimulate production and 
thereby to increase the national income. The 
“reasonable limits” are: the technical efficiency 
of the companies engaged in financing install- 
ment sales; the amount of capital available to 
such companies as protection against the risk of 
loss; and the amount of bank credit available, 
which should depend on the liquidity of the 
finance companies employing it. 


Papers A portrait of the farm family in Central New 


York State, H. W. Beers. Am. Soc. Rev. 2, 

No. 5 (Oct. 1937) pp. 591-600. 

The farm family of today is smaller than the 
pioneer family, yet it is still among our chief 
sources of population increase. The social 
organization of the rural area is no longer famil- 
istic, but it is at least “‘semi-familistic.” There 
is a definite heritage of paternal dominance, 
which becomes progressively more dim. Spe- 
cialization and education have affected the 
division of labor, but shared work and shared 
labor are still formative of the family pattern. 
Both rate and direction of future change in the 
farm family pattern are quite as likely to depend 
on economic and social factors affecting agricul- 
ture as on the dictation of tradition. The 
family pattern of these farm folk as an accepted 
design for living is a stated or implied goal of 
the current governmental efforts at agricultural 
adjustment which propose to make the farm 
family more secure. 


Size and composition of American families, 
M. PartTeEN and R. J. REEvEs. Am. Soc. 
Rev. 2, No. 5 (Oct. 1937) pp. 638-649. 

As shown by census data from 1790 to 1930, 
there has been a striking reduction in the aver- 
age size of the American family and a change in 
the proportions of the extremely large and very 
small families. The family is a conglomeration 
of individuals, often lacking children or a 
married pair and frequently containing a num- 
ber of persons in addition to the parents and 
children. Differences in family size have been 
related to regional differences, racial and nativ- 
ity groups, degree of urbanization, and tenancy. 


Standards for consumer goods, J. LABARTHE, 
Jr. Boston Conference on Distribution, 
1937, pp. 35-38. 

The new philosophy in the distribution of 
consumer goods is to tell the consumer the 
facts, to help her make an informed and intelli- 
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gent selection, and to tell her how best to care 
for that which she has purchased. Standards 
for consumer goods mean that a serviceability 
and use-satisfaction goal has been set, below 
which standardized or specification-bought 
merchandise shall not fall. 


The relation of electricity consumption to pur- 
chasing power, W. J. Crow ey and C. H. 
Batty. J. Land & Pub. Utility Econ. 13, 
No. 4 (Nov. 1937) pp. 350-359. 

The number of individual income tax returns 
in a community seems a good indication of pur- 
chasing power; this index is simple to apply 
and has been or can be obtained for all incor- 
porated communities of more than 1,000 popu- 
lation. To determine whether adjustments 
will be needed to make the index valid for all 
communities in the United States, further 
study will be necessary. The authors find 
that where rates, competition, and sales policies 
are similar, per-customer consumption of elec- 
tricity is directly proportional to relative pur- 
chasing power (as measured by the number of 
income tax returns); and that per-customer 
consumption of electricity is in itself a good 
index of the relative purchasing power of a 
community, other factors being equal. With 
such information it should be _ possible 
to group communities having similar pur- 
chasing power and to study the effect of 
various rate levels and sales policies on aver- 
age consumption. 


The effect of the Social Security Act on the life 
insurance needs of labor, R. J. Myers. J. 
Polit. Econ. 45, No. 5 (Oct. 1937) pp. 681- 
686. 

The present insurance protection of the 
gainfully employed group that will be covered 
by the old-age insurance portions of the Social 
Security Act (Titles II and VIII) is obtained 
chiefly from industrial, group, and fraternal 
insurance. The author believes that the 
death benefits provision of the act should 
supplant much of the industrial insurance but 
should have little effect on group insurance. 
The future trend of fraternal insurance will 
continue downward because of the combined 
forces of group and industrial insurance, as well 
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as the act. In the future, group insurance and 
the Social Security Act probably will care for 
life insurance needs of labor with industrial and 
fraternal insurance playing subsidiary roles. 


Consumers’ cooperatives in Northern Wiscon- 
sin, S. Mermin. Mthly. Labor Rev. 45, No. 

6 (Dec. 1937) pp. 1327-1344. 

Nearly $4,000,000 worth of business was 
done through the various co-operative channels 
in the Superior (Wisconsin) district in 1936; 
net earnings amounted to more than $90,000, 
and over $68,000 was returned to members on 
their patronage. The local “‘co-ops” are an 
integral part of the lives of the members, and 
many needs are supplied through them. Since 
this district is also the headquarters of two co- 
operative wholesales, a regional oil association, 
two co-operative publishing associations, three 
regional educational associations, and a co- 
operative park association, the members of 
all of which are local co-operative societies in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and the 
Dakotas, the district exerts a wide influence on 
the co-operative movement. 


Trend of child labor, 1927 to 1936, E. A. MEr- 
ritT. Mthly. Labor Rev. 45, No. 6 (Dec. 
1937) pp. 1371-1390. 

Child labor in the past ten years has fluc- 
tuated directly with business conditions except 
when legal restrictions, either state or federal, 
have been so drastic as practically to close the 
labor market to children under 16. Where the 
state minimum-age standard was not raised 
during 1936, the number of children of 14 and 
15 leaving school for work during the last 6 
months of that year was almost 50 per cent 
greater than during the last 6 months of 1935. 
On the other hand, in New York and Rhode 
Island, where a basic 16-year minimum-age 
law went into effect during 1936, there was a 
decrease of 94 percent in the number of children 
under 16 going to work in occupations requiring 
employment certificates. The laws of 38 states 
still permit children of 14 and 15 to leave school 
for work. The number of children going to 
work annually in occupations regulated by 
child labor laws and other facts regarding 
employment of young workers are brought out. 
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Family loans in Italy. Mthly. Labor Rev. 46, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 56-57. 

A new Italian social assistance measure, 
effective on July 1, 1937, provides for a system 
of marriage loans to be granted by the various 
provinces of the kingdom through the National 
Fascist Institute of Social Insurance. Each 
loan will amount to between 1,000 and 3,000 
lire and will be accorded on condition that the 
husband is an Italian citizen, that neither he 
nor his wife were over 26 years of age at the 
time of their marriage, and that their combined 
income does not amount to more than 12,000 
lire per annum. 


Exemption of homes from taxation. Mthly. 
Labor Rev. 46, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) pp. 104-105. 
According to the findings of the Federal 

Home Loan Bank Board, in 13 states houses 

used as homes are by law exempt from certain 

taxes altogether or subject to a reduced tax. 

The extent of tax exemption and the type of 

taxes from which homestead property is exempt 

vary considerably from state to state. 


Some characteristics of white owner and tenant 
cotton farm families with children 19 to 34 
years of age, D. Dicxrns. Rural Sociol. 2, 
No. 4 (Dec. 1937) pp. 409-414. 

This study included a total of 250 owning and 
250 renting families residing in 5 counties in 
Mississippi, each family having at least one 
child between 19 and 34 years of age. Other 
required characteristics of these families were: 
(1) that the parents had been reared on a farm 
and lived on a Mississippi farm located in un- 
incorporated territory at the time their chil- 
dren were in public school; (2) that the main 
occupation of the family was farming and the 
main cash crop cotton; (3) that the family 
operated a farm at the time of the study, either 
as an owner or as a tenant. Families in the 
survey included all types—natural, broken, 
reconstructed, and rebroken. Seventy per 
cent of the families had never been broken by 
death or divorce. To every 100 natural 
families there had been born an average of 685 
children, of whom 580 were still living. The 
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average size of the 500 families was 7.92 mem- 
bers. Natural families in which the mother 
was 45 years of age or over averaged 5.5 living 
children for owners and 6.5 for tenants. 
There were more tenants than owners with 
large families. The majority of the parents 
were from 45 to 65 years of age, as was to be 
expected since only families with children from 
19 to 34 years of age were included. 


Three farmstead communities in Central Ne- 
braska, O. K. Kruecer. Soc. Service Rev. 
11, No. 4 (Dec. 1937) pp. 575-622. 

The Nebraska Rural Rehabilitation Farm- 
stead Program, as it was called in 1934, had its 
beginning in Buffalo County, where 8 families 
were selected and placed on the Kearney farm- 
stead project. Ten families were selected for 
the Grand Island farmstead project located in 
Hall County, and the same number for the 
Loup City project in Sherman County. The 
three rules followed in choosing the families 
were: (1) The applicants were to be between 
35 and 50 years of age; (2) the family was to 
consist of from 4 to 6 members; (3) the family 
had to come from relief rolls. Five of the 28 
families were replaced after the first year. 

Truck farming did not prove a practical 
system of agriculture. Some, if not all, of 
these families either were not particularly 
suited to this type of work or were not given a 
reasonable opportunity to adjust themselves to 
the new way of life. They were not educated 
or prepared for a co-operative movement. 
The debts they piled up during their first two 
years showed the necessity for considerable 
supplementary income. 

It is believed that a sound program can be 
developed, provided that further plans are 
made for the families. The acreage of each 
family plot must be increased to allow the 
family to raise crops best suited to the locality 
and in amounts which will ensure a subsistence 
income and the payment of debts. The num- 
ber of plots in each project should be increased 
to not less than 100 scattered through a com- 
paratively large area. 

M. P. 
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Absorption and excretion of iron, R. A. Mc- 
CaNnceE and E. M. Wrppowson. Lancet 2, 
No. 12 (Sept. 18, 1937) pp. 680-684. 

The authors offer a new theory on the ab- 
sorption and excretion of iron which they 
believe explains satisfactorily many experi- 
mental observations difficult to reconcile with 
current theories. The theory is that the 
absorption of iron is conditioned mainly by the 
relative concentration of free ionized iron in 
the lumen of the intestine and in the cells and 
plasma, and that the iron is excreted in very 
small amounts by both the bowel and kidney 
because the activity of the storage organs con- 
stantly maintains the plasma iron at a low 
level. If the iron intake is low, practically no 
iron will be absorbed because the concentration 
of free iron in the small intestine will never 
rise much above that of the free iron in the 
cells; and further, since iron is a divalent or 
trivalent ion, it probably passes through the 
cells only with great difficulty in either direc- 
tion, so that small differences of concentration 
may develop and even be maintained for a 
time without appreciable passage of ions. The 
authors point out the possibility of a sex 
difference in the utilization of iron and sum up 
the findings of a number of investigations to 
suggest that women, since they appear to live 
at a lower plane of iron metabolism than men, 
may utilize the small amounts of iron which 
they do absorb rather differently from men. 


The absorption and excretion of iron before, 
during, and after a period of very high intake, 
E. M. Wimpowson and R. A. McCAance. 
Biochem. J. 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1937) pp. 
2029-2034. 

Evidence is presented to support the view 
that the intestine has no power to regulate the 
amount of iron in the body by varying the 


1 Because of their close interrelation, ten ab- 
stracts from reports on iron absorption and re- 
tention are here grouped according to subject 
matter rather than according to the usual alpha- 
betical arrangement by title of periodical. 


amount excreted, and that since the intestine 
normally excretes little or no iron, the amount 
present in the body must be regulated by the 
amount absorbed. Four subjects, 2 men and 
2 women, were given diets containing 7 to 9 
mg. of iron per day; and when it had been 
established that they were in iron balance they 
were given about 1,000 mg. of iron daily by 
mouth. Positive balances were obtained in 
each subject, and after discontinuing the iron 
but allowing time for the excretion of the un- 
absorbed iron from the intestine, net absorp- 
tions of 1.5 to 5 gm. of iron were found. The 
subjects were again in iron equilibrium on low 
iron intakes immediately after absorbing these 
large amounts of iron. In one woman sub- 
ject, the hemoglobin concentration rose about 
5 per cent during the administration of the 
large doses of iron but fell again to its original 
level in spite of the fact that the subject had 
stored away in her body 5 gm. of additional 
iron, or more than enough to double the hemo- 
globin of her blood. The hemoglobin concen- 
tration of the other woman subject, which was 
initially high for a woman, remained unchanged 
in spite of the large quantities of iron absorbed. 


Studies on the retention of iron in childhood, 
J. H. Hurcutson. Arch. Disease Childhood 
12, No. 71 (Oct. 1937) pp. 305-320. 

From observations made on the retention of 
iron over periods of from 8 to 16 weeks in 4 
non-anemic and 2 anemic children receiving 
iron supplements, the author concludes that 
the body is capable of retaining large amounts 
of iron and that the necessity for giving large 
doses of iron by mouth does not depend upon 
the poor absorption of iron by the intestine. 
The suggestion is made that the iron stored in 
the liver is not available for hemoglobin forma- 
tion and that only when massive doses are 
administered can the iron be pushed past the 
liver directly into the circulation for use in 
hemoglobin formation. 


Sex variations in the utilization of iron by 
anemic rats, M. C. Smita and L. Ors. 
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Science 85, No. 2196 (Jan. 29, 1937) pp. 

125-126. 

After from 4 to 5 weeks on the whole-milk 
powder anemia-producing diet, male and female 
rats were given varying amounts of iron supple- 
ments in the form of ferric chloride or contained 
in whole wheat, rolled oats, and dried lima 
beans, together with copper and manganese, 
for 6 weeks. The hemoglobin regeneration was 
greater in the females than in the males fed at 
the same level of iron intake up to 0.2 mg.; 
above that point the intake was large enough 
to promote maximum hemoglobin development 
in all the rats, so that the difference between 
the sexes was less apparent. ‘Whatever is the 
explanation of this greater hemoglobin re- 
generation in anemic female rats as compared 
with males, it is the authors’ belief that ignor- 
ance of this fact may explain some of the dis- 
crepancies of the same magnitude in the find- 
ings in various laboratories relative to the 
availability of iron in foodstuffs.” 


Sex differences in anemic rats, H. H. MITrcHELL 
and T. S. Hamitton. Science 85, No. 2206 
(April 9, 1937) pp. 364-366. 

The authors present experimental evidence 
on the question as to whether the sex difference 
reported by Smith and Otis in the paper noted 
above is a primary difference in iron or copper 
metabolism or is merely a sequel of a primary 
difference in growth impulse, basing their dis- 
cussion on series of experiments on rats paired 
according to initial weight and hemoglobin 
concentration of the blood with animals of the 
same or opposite sex. One rat in each pair 
received milk solids ad libitum, and the other 
received two thirds as much as was volun- 
tarily consumed by the other rat. Varying 
amounts of iron and copper supplements were 
fed in equal daily doses to each pair. The 
results show that 0.2 mg. of iron with 0.02 mg. 
of copper promoted a more rapid regeneration 
of hemoglobin in rats maintained on the smaller 
intake of milk solids, and that after 2 weeks of 
feeding, a difference of approximately 2 gm. 
per 100 cc. of blood developed. When the iron 
and copper supplements were administered in 
the amounts of 0.5 and 0.05 mg., respectively, 
the differences in hemoglobin regeneration 
between rats of the same or of opposite sex 
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were less apparent. “It may be concluded 
that the sex difference in the recovery from 
nutritional anemia noted by Smith and Otis, 
may be partially or entirely the result of a 
greater intake of the anemogenic basal diet 
by male rats.” 


Hemoglobin regeneration in anemic rats in 
relation to iron intake, M. C. Smirn and 
L. Oris. J. Nutrition 13, No. 6 (June 1937) 
pp. 573-582. 

The authors recommend that the bio-assay 
method for comparisons of the iron availability 
of foodstuffs be confined to rats of the same sex 
and that during the preparation of the anemic 
rats, the iron reserves be depleted in the pres- 
ence of copper sufficient to make the hemo- 
globin response in the test animals a measure 
only of the utilization of iron. The content of 
available iron in 13 foodstuffs as determined by 
bio-assay is given, and except for 4 foods, 
agrees closely with the values obtained by the 
dipyridine method. It is suggested that the 
lower percentage availability of iron in apricots, 
raisins, cabbage, and dates, when determined 
by bio-assay, may be due to their relatively 
high roughage content, which serves as a 
mechanical obstruction to the iron absorption. 


Effect of adding copper to the exclusive milk 
diet used in the preparation of anemic rats 
upon their subsequent response to iron, M. 
C. Smita and L. Oris. J. Nutrition 14, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1937) pp. 365-371. 

In continuation of the study noted above, 
groups of rats maintained on the whole-milk 
anemia-production diet were given copper for 
from 1 to 2 weeks to ensure the presence of 
ample copper for the conversion of all residual 
iron into hemoglobin. During the following 
6-week experimental period, graded portions of 
iron with copper and manganese were adminis- 
tered, and the gain in hemoglobin concentration 
was compared with the hemoglobin regenera- 
tion of animals which received the same amount 
of iron during the experimental period but no 
supplemental copper in the anemia-production 
period. From the results it is concluded that 
“animals which do not have their iron reserves 
depleted in the presence of copper regenerate 
much more hemoglobin in response to subse- 
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quent iron and copper supplementation than 
do rats which have been given sufficient copper 
in the preparation period for complete utiliza- 
tion of iron stores.” It is noted that the re- 
sponse to iron and copper supplementation was 
much less in the females that received copper 
in the foreperiod than in those deprived of 
copper, although the former group exhibited 
a higher hemoglobin concentration at the be- 
ginning of the experimental period. This fact 
is offered as further evidence for the belief 
that a low hemoglobin concentration cannot be 
used as an indication of the absence of residual 
iron, “for the store was obviously less in the 
females receiving copper in spite of their higher 
hemoglobin concentrations.” 


The effect of copper in the production of nutri- 
tional anemia in rats, P. L. Harris and G. 
L. Potanp. Science 87, No. 2246 (Jan. 14, 
1938) pp. 45-46. 

Data are presented to show that the supple- 
mentation of the basal diet with copper during 
the anemia-production period, as described by 
Smith and Otis in the paper noted above, does 
not significantly affect the time or the severity 
of iron depletion, nor does it affect the hemo- 
globin response to subsequent iron feeding. 
Rats maintained on the anemia-producing diet 
in which whole-milk powder had been substi- 
tuted for whole fresh milk with a daily supple- 
ment of copper, when fed a daily curative 
supplement consisting of iron, copper, and 
manganese for a period of 6 weeks showed about 
the same hemoglobin response as did the rats 
depleted on the same diet without copper 
supplement. A sex variation in the response 
to iron regardless of the depletion technique 
was noted, the female rats showing a lower gain 
in hemoglobin during the 6-week curative 
period than the male rats. 


The influence of sex on iron utilization in rats, 
M. S. Rose and H. J. HusBety. J. Nutri- 
tion 15, No. 1 (Jan. 10, 1938) pp. 91-102. 
Following an anemia-production period dur- 
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ing which the hemoglobin concentration was 
depleted to between 4 and 5 gm. per 100 cc. of 
blood, young male and female rats were con- 
tinued on a dried whole-milk diet supplemented 
by iron and copper in amounts adjusted to 
changing body weights in order to rule out the 
influence of the inherent sex difference in 
growth. When the hemoglobin reached ap- 
proximately 14 gm. per 100 cc. of blood, the 
bodies were analyzed for iron and the sexes 
were compared as to the percentage of iron 
found. For definite proof that all of the re- 
serve iron had been exhausted, copper supple- 
ments were administered to one group of rats 
during the anemia-production period, and from 
the findings it was concluded that the adminis- 
tration of copper during the depletion period 
was not necessary. ‘The results indicated that 
the females had an average storage of about 
12 per cent more iron than the males when the 
intake was the same per gram of body weight. 
The question is raised whether the female rat 
possesses some characteristic which causes her 
to utilize iron more economically than the male 
rat. 


Anaemia in preschool children: Its incidence 
in South London, T. Cotver. Lancet 1, No. 

5 (Jan. 29, 1938) pp. 245-247. 

In a group of 310 “‘normal”’ children, 36 per 
cent of the 1-year-old, 27 per cent of the 2- 
year-old, 20 per cent of the 3-year-old, and 15 
per cent of the 4-year-old children were judged 
to be anemic by comparison of the hemoglobin 
content with the suggested standard hemo- 
globin range of approximately 10 to 11.5 gm. 
for children between 1 and 5 years of age. The 
incidence is doubled when the comparison is 
made with the suggested “iron standard” which 
has a mean value of 12.4 gm. for children be- 
tween 6 months and 5 years. Thirty-two chil- 
dren below the lower limit of the iron standard 
responded to iron therapy. The study indi- 
cates the necessity of establishing the normal 
hemoglobin range in childhood. 

M. D. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the social welfare and public health department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


Home economics consultation service to the 
community, V. M. Pratt. Family 18, No. 

9 (Jan. 1938) pp. 301-304. 

The Home Economics Consultation Service 
of the Cleveland Associated Charities Institute 
of Family Service, an individual consultative 
service to people who want help with problems 
of general budgeting or in management of the 
money they can afford to spend for food, was 
started in 1934 in connection with inquiries 
coming to a budget column in a daily news- 
paper. The service was given by letter or 
interviews by graduate case workers with 
special preparation in home economics and 
was primarily for low- and moderate-income 
families. About three fourths of the families 
had incomes of from $80 to $160a month. Al- 
though the service is connected with a relief 
agency, there were few requests for relief. The 
writer feels that most of the families were 
really trying to learn how to get along on their 
incomes and sought the service because they 
thought expert service would be helpful to 
them. Interesting case illustrations are given. 
—L. K. A. 


{Health insurance of Britain], D. W. Orr and 

I. W. Orr. Survey Graphic. 

1. What 19,000 doctors could tell us, 

26, No. 12 (Dec. 1, 1937) p. 636. 

2. The workers say yes—and more, 

27, No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1938) p. 37. 
3. Now they are ahead of the public, 
27, No. 2 (Feb. 1, 1938) p. 83. 

An American doctor and his wife, a social 
worker, undertook the study here reported at 
the instigation of the National Federation of 
Settlements. The objective was to learn from 
insured workers and insurance doctors the in- 
side story of the British national insurance 
which has been in effect for 25 years. Settle- 
ments helped the authors make personal con- 
tacts with workingmen’s clubs and homes. 
From case histories given and private conversa- 
tions quoted, it appears that in many but not 
all particulars, workers and doctors are satisfied 
with the scheme. 


In the second paper are brought out the gaps 
to be filled in the present system, such as ex- 
tension in medical consultation and specialist 
service, better hospital facilities, and the inclu- 
sion of dental, optical, and maternal service. 
The worker is keenly interested in and con- 
tributes to voluntary organizations through 
which he can receive these additional services 
without resorting to the free services at the 
disposal of the needy. The organizations to 
which he subscribes extend services to un- 
employed members of his family and to mothers 
and children. 

The changed front of the British medical 
profession toward health insurance is discussed 
in the third paper. Interviews with doctors 
with health insurance practice and with promi- 
nent members of the British medical profession 
and a summary of the British Medical Associa- 
tion proposals for general medical service for 
the nation show the consideration the pro- 
fession has given to improving the system. In 
general, the nation appears to have benefited 
greatly and will benefit more as the service is 
extended to preventive medicine. It is felt 
that medical and professional standards have 
improved under health insurance and that it 
has helped many doctors establish practices 
and carried many others through a difficult 
financial period.—L. P. 


The National Health Survey, 1935-1936. 
Division of Public Health Methods, Na- 
tional Institute of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service, 1938. 

Significance, scope and method of a nation- 
wide family canvass of sickness in relation 
to its social and economic setting, 11 pp. 

This preliminary report is the first of a series 

of bulletins based on the National Health Sur- 

vey conducted during the fall and winter of 

1935-1936 by the U. S. Public Health Service 

with funds from the W. P. A. to inquire “into 

the state of the nation’s health and underlying 
social and economic factors.” Schedules were 
obtained from 740,000 families (including 
approximately 2,660,000 individuals) in urban 
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communities in 19 states, and from 36,000 
families (including about 140,000 individuals) 
in selected areas in 3 rural states. The present 
report deals primarily with the specific pur- 
poses of the survey, which “were to determine 
(1) the incidence and nature of serious dis- 
abling illnesses—those lasting 7 consecutive 
days or longer—during a 12-month period 
among a nationally representative population; 
(2) the duration of such illnesses; (3) medical 
care received; (4) the number and type of 
serious accidents and impairments resulting 
from accidents; (5) the prevalence and type of 
chronic conditions, orthopedic defects, blind- 
ness, and deafness; (6) the prevalence and kind 
of disabling illness on the day of the visit; (7) 
the utilization of certain medical and public 
health facilities, such as health clinics, tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, and public health nursing 
services; (8) the relation between disease and 
social, economic, and other conditions, such 
as income, employment status, occupation, 
housing conditions, education, age, sex, and 
color; (9) mortality in relation to income and 
other social and economic circumstances.” It 
was thought that such information would be of 
inestimable value to the government and relief 
agencies, to doctors and other groups who 
furnish medical services, to industries, and to 
safety organizations. Moreover, data thus 
secured might well serve as basic material for 
more intensive studies in specific diseases and 
other important health problems. Details 
are given as to the methods used in sampling, 
canvassing, verification of diagnosis, coding. 
Appended are the schedule used and a list of 
the cities included, together with the number of 
schedules taken in each. 


Families distributed by income during the 

survey year. Population Series, Bull. No. A, 

2 pp. 

Information is presented concerning income, 
relief status, and color of all families inter- 
viewed in each of the 84 cities covered by the 
survey. Definitions of family, income, and 
relief status are given in some detail. In 
general, each group of persons or single person 
living in one abode was considered a house- 
hold; one person in that household was desig- 
nated as the head; and the family was “de- 
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fined as the group comprised of the head and 
all persons in the household related to him.” 
The families were identified as relief families 
and non-relief families, the latter group in 
turn being segregated into 7 income groups: 
under $1,000, $1,000 to $1,499, $1,500 to 
$1,999, $2,000 to $2,999, $3,000 to $4,999, 
$5,000 and over, income unknown. Figures 
given for income represent “an approximate 
net yearly income of the family,” since the 
families ‘“‘were not asked to report the exact 
amount of income, but to locate themselves in 
the appropriate interval” presented in the 
schedule. Families were requested to give 
this information for a period of one year prior 
to date of visit; therefore, in general the in- 
comes given are those of 1935. Families were 
identified as relief families if at any time during 
the year one or more members had received 
any assistance “from public funds administered 
by a federal, state, or local government.” 
Families were “classified as white, negro, Mexi- 
can, or other color according to the status of 
the head of the family.” If color was not 
reported, they were included with the white 
families. 


An estimate of the amount of disabling illness 
in the country as a whole. Sickness and 
Medical Care Series, Bull. No. 1, 8 pp. 

If applied to the whole population, the results 
of the survey indicate that “six million people 
in the United States are unable to work, attend 
school, or pursue other usual activities each 
day during the winter months on account of 
illness, injury, or gross physical impairment 
resulting from disease or accident.”’ Of these, 
about a million and a half are suffering from 
acute respiratory diseases (a high figure due to 
the fact that the survey was made in the winter 
months); about two and one-half million in- 
dividuals are disabled by chronic disease and 
permanent impairments resulting from prior 
disease or accident; about one-half million are 
disabled on account of injuries due to accident; 
and the remainder are suffering from acute 
disturbances of various kinds. The group of 
persons 65 years of age and over had the high- 
est proportion of illness; the group 15 to 24 
years of age, the lowest; while among children 
the proportion was about the same as for the 
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adults of working age (25 to 64 years of age). 
Statistics giving the frequency of illnesses, the 
severity of illnesses, and the disability caused 
by illnesses for various age groups for periods 
of one week or longer are presented, “‘express- 
ing in minimum terms the problem of illness 
which must be met annually by the combined 
efforts of the physician, the health officer, the 
welfare administrator, the bedside nurse, the 
public health nurse, and other medical and 
public health workers.” Tables are also 
presented giving frequency, severity, and dis- 
ability rates of illness classified by cause in 
broad diagnosis groups. Frequency rates for 
specific diagnosis are given in more detail. 


Illness and medical care in relation to economic 
status. Sickness and Medical Care Series, 
Bull. No. 2, 8 pp. 

Of two and one-quarter million persons in 
urban families in 81 cities canvassed in the 
survey, 40 per cent were members of families 
with annual incomes under $1,000, 65 per cent 
under $1,500, and 80 per cent under $2,000. 
This bulletin presents preliminary findings as 
to the health experience of the lowest income 
group “measured in terms of its illness rate” 
and shows this rate to be 17 per cent higher 
than that for the highest income group. A 
comparison between families on relief and 
families with incomes of $3,000 or over indi- 
cated that among the former, illnesses disabling 
for one week or longer occurred at a rate 57 
per cent higher than among the latter; for 
acute illness, the excess for the relief group was 
47 per cent; for chronic illness, 87 per cent. 
The illness rate for families with incomes under 
$1,000 was lower than among relief families. 
Illness as a contributing cause of dependency 
was indicated by the fact that in relief families, 
one in every 20 family heads was unable to 
seek work because of disability; in families with 
annual incomes under $1,000, one in every 33 
family heads; and in the comfortable income 
group, only one in 250. In analyzing data 
obtained on the frequency and duration of the 
illnesses, which figures, taken together, are 
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“the best single index of the annual burden of 
illness,” it was found that the relief group 
averaged 11 © days per capita disability due to 
chronic illness, as against 3.9 days per person 
in the groups with incomes of $3,000 or over. 
“The non-relief group with income under 
$1,000 showed a volume of (chronic illness) 
disability over twice that in the highest income 
group,” and families in the next higher bracket 
“had a disability rate from chronic illness 
that was over 20 per cent higher than that in 
the upper income families.” 

Medical, nursing, and hospital care varied 
considerably among the income groups. As 
regards disabling illness of a week or longer, in 
relief families 30 per cent of the cases received 
no medical care; in non-relief families with in- 
comes under $1,000, 28 per cent; and in families 
with incomes in excess of $3,000, 17 per cent. 
In one group of 280,073 persons in 8 cities, an 
average of 5.7 calls per case of disabling illness 
was made by a physician (in families with in- 
comes of $3,000 and over), as against 3.9 among 
relief families. “A relatively large volume of 
medical care was provided with the aid of 
Federal relief funds in 1935, the approximate 
survey year. In the fall of 1935, Federal sub- 
sidies for medical relief were discontinued.” 
As for nursing care of disabling illnesses among 
the relief families, approximately 1 per cent 
received bedside care from a private-duty 
nurse and 13 per cent from a visiting nurse, 
whereas in families with incomes of $3,000 and 
over, 12 per cent of the cases received bedside 
care from a private-duty nurse and 3 per cent 
from a visiting nurse. 

The number of disabling illnesses hospitalized 
varied within the income groups and with the 
size of the community. The number of cases 
hospitalized in the relief group ranged from 
31 per cent in cities of 100,000 population or 
over to 15 per cent in those with less than 
25,000, whereas in the highest income group 
the figures were 31 per cent and 29 per cent, 
indicating “the greater inadequacy of free 
hospital facilities in the smaller communities.” 
—H. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Abrasion and wear testing machines for tex- 
tiles, H. J. Bat. Bull. Am. Soc. Testing 
Materials (Dec. 1937) pp. 11-19. 

The following wear testers or abrasion ma- 
chines were described by the author: Amsler, 
Eaton, Macy, Matthews, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Perspirator, Shawmut, 
United States Testing, Wyzenbeek, National 
Bureau of Standards carpet wear tester, and 
Schopper. The size of sample, tension, pres- 
sure, type of abradent, area abraded, mecha- 
nism for removal of lint, and any special fea- 
tures were given for each machine. Some of 
the problems of wear and tests are briefly dis- 
cussed.—M. B. H. 


National bedding standards—to protect against 
disease and fraud, J. D. Donovan. Ind. 
Stand. & Commercial Standards Mthly. 8, No. 
11 (Nov. 1937) pp. 296-301. 

The National Association of Bedding and 
Upholstery Law Enforcement Officials was 
organized to promote uniform legislation in 
those states now having laws and the adoption 
of substantially similar laws in other communi- 
ties when such action seemed desirable. The 
Association has encouraged uniformity in 
administration and interpretation, standardized 
methods of sampling, standardized analytical 
methods, and uniform laboratory reports. 
The standard tag proposed was accepted by 
16 states and 2 cities but rejected by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 9 of the states which 
have bedding laws.—B. V. M. 


Fiber structure in relation to fur dyeing, R. O. 
Hatt. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 53, No. 
9 (Sept. 1937) pp. 341-344. 

The author describes some types of unevenly 
dyed furs and correlates these irregularities 
with differences in fiber structure. A speckled 
appearance of the dyed fur or a banding on the 
fibers of the hairy outer coat occurs with skins 
which have been treated too harshly with 
chemicals. The opacity of the fiber depends 
upon the presence of a solid foam in the me- 
dulla. When the air in the medullary foam of 


a damaged fiber escapes through the cracks in 
the cortex, the fiber becomes flattened and 
transparent. Normal, opaque fibers and trans- 
parent, damaged ones, when viewed together, 
reflect light differently and give a speckled 
appearance to the skin. Another type of un- 
even dyeing results when the hair of different 
skins or different fibers (under hair and guard 
hair) of the same skin are dyed together. 
Since the size of the medulla of the fiber, the 
number of medullary cells, and the diameter 
of the hair influence the appearance of the 
dyed fur, a uniform appearance of mixed fibers 
can be obtained only by dyeing the different 
types separately.—R. E. G. 


A method of producing standard artificially 
soiled wool fabric, P. W. Cuntrre. J. 
Textile Inst. 28, No. 12 (Dec. 1937) pp. 
T341-T348. 

Fabrics soiled in a standard manner are 
needed for experimental work on laundry 
processes and detergency problems. This 
study describes a method for producing stand- 
ard artificially soiled wool fabric. A simple 
machine for soiling was used in which an end- 
less piece of cloth 5 or 7 yards in circumference 
and 12 inches wide passes through a trough 
containing the soiling medium, through a 
domestic wringer weighted with a known load, 
over a series of rolls, and back to the trough. 
The soil was applied in an aqueous emulsion 
containing lanolin, paraffin oil, and a crystal- 
line pigment (Ilmenite) in suspension. When 
the fabric was dried at 50° to 60°C., there was 
no appreciable change in fastness of the soil 
with prolonged storage. The degree of soiling 
was measured by the brightness of the re- 
flected light. The desired degree could be 
reproduced in successive batches to within 2 
percent. The rate of removal of soil on wash- 
ing was similarly reproducible; it was found to 
be almost constant over a range of soap con- 
centrations from 0.1 to 0.4 per cent in the 
presence of 0.1 per cent sodium carbonate. 
There was no correlation between the removal 
of soil and the shrinkage produced in knitted 
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wool fabric when the latter was subjected to 
the mechanical action of different types of 
washing machines.—M. S. F. 


Evaluation of crush-resistant finishing treat- 
ment for fabrics, H. F. Scnrerer. Nail. 
Bur. Standards J. Research 19, No. 5 (Nov. 
1937) pp. 571-574. 

This work was undertaken to determine the 
applicability of the compressometer (described 
in a previous publication of the author) to the 
evaluation of crush-resistant treatments on pile 
dress fabrics. Representative transparent vel- 
vet fabrics, before and after the application of 
crush-resistant finishing treatments, were sub- 
jected to a series of increasing pressures up to 
5.0 pounds per square inch and then toa similar 
series of decreasing pressures, and the thick- 
ness at each pressure was recorded. Results 
of these measurements show that the finishing 
treatments change the compression and re- 
covery characteristics of the untreated fabric 
and, in general, increase the “compressional 
resilience” of the pile. These changes can be 
correlated with the change in appearance 
produced when the compressed areas are com- 
pared with areas that have not been com- 
pressed.—G. W. 


An improved apparatus for measuring the ther- 
mal transmission of textiles, R.S. CLEVELAND- 
Natl. Bur. Standards J. Research 19, No. 6 
(Dec. 1937) pp. 675-684. 

New apparatus developed by the Bureau of 
Standards for measuring the thermal trans- 
mission of textiles employs the guard-ring 
principle used in a previous apparatus designed 
by Sales and the automatic and the short-test- 
period characteristics of Schiefer’s thermal 
equipment. The test specimen is laid flat 
without tension on the apparatus and enclosed 
in a copper hood placed 4 inches above it to 
eliminate the disturbing influence of air cur- 
rents inthe room. The regulation of tempera- 
tures is essentially automatic, and the hot 
plates can be operated at any temperature 
desired. When proper time for the attainment 
of a steady state is allowed, about 7 tests can 
be made in an 8-hour day. The results are 
usually reproducible to within about 1 per 
cent. Values of thermal transmission are 


given for typical fabrics ranging from 0.62 
cal/(sec x m? x °C) for an alpaca pile fabric 
to 1.69 for drill, dyed black.—M. B. H. 


Just as good as new, W. Patmer. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 28, No. 9 (Sept. 1937) pp. 
28, 30+. 

Reweaving, stoting or semi-reweaving, and 
invisible mending are processes for repairing 
tears, rips, or worn places in clothing so that 
they are scarcely detectable. A few fabrics 
such as gabardines and sharkskins often show 
an apparently chalked area because of the in- 
creased reflection of light from the extra yarns. 
All three processes are executed from the wrong 
side of the material. In reweaving, yarns are 
taken from seams and concealed portions of 
the garment and actually woven into the dam- 
aged place. In stoting, a piece of material is 
cut from a concealed part of the garment and 
the yarns are frayed and worked into the sound 
fabric. This process is less expensive than a 
complete reweaving job. Invisible mending 
is the expert restoration of damaged fabric 
which cannot be otherwise repaired.—B. V. M. 


New and interesting European staple fibers. 
A review of current, international, rayon 
staple fibers, P. A. Kocu. Rayon Textile 
Mthly. 18, No. 11 (Nov. 1937) pp. 53-56; No. 
12 (Dec. 1937) pp. 57-59. 

Current rayon staple fiber, known as “Zell- 
wolle” in Germany and translated as “‘cellulose 
wool” in English, possesses the fineness, soft- 
ness, and crimpiness necessary for a spinning 
material. The author gives an alphabetical 
list of all brand names of the most important 
European cellulose wools together with the 
name of the country, firm, and process by 
which each is produced. A number of illustra- 
tions are given, including micro cross sections 
and microphotographs of longitudinal views of 
representative staple fibers. The outstanding 
characteristics of the different types (viscose, 
cuprammonium, acetate, and casein) are dis- 
cussed and compared.—G. W. 


A scientific aspect of carpet wools, W. Krauss. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 18, No. 11 (Nov. 1937) 
pp. 64-65. 

Most of our carpet wools are imported, since 
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North America does not produce wools suitable 
for the carpet trade. The author compares 
the wools of different countries in color, fine- 
ness, length, number of kempy fibers, luster, 
and amount of foreign matter present. A dis- 
cussion follows, pointing out the main differ- 
ences between carpet and clothing wools. 
Carpet wools are an excellent example of a raw 
material which is unfit for one type of article 
but perfect for another.—G. W. 


Dyeing cotton for use in road construction, G. 
Rice. Textile Colorist 59, No. 704 (Aug. 
1937) pp. 525-526. 

Cotton fabrics are successfully used in rein- 
forcing the top surface of roads to prevent their 
premature cracking and erosion. Originally 
the cotton was undyed, but by experimentation 
dyers are now demonstrating the practical 
advantage of colored material over uncolored. 
They claim that thedyestuff and chemicals used 
in the dye bath help to build up broken-down 
and dead or unripe tissue of the cotton fibers, 
which results in increased stability to the staple 
and consequently better resistance against 
strains. Also numerous microscopical organ- 
isms that thrive in undyed cotton cannot exist 
in the presence of colored stock. These fea- 
tures are extremely beneficial whether the 
cotton is used for road mats, mattress filling, 
or furniture stuffing. In making road mats it 
is not necessary for the cotton to be fine in 
staple and possess good tensile strength. A 
loosely woven Osnaburg of raw cotton (either 
comber waste or card-stripping waste) is used. 
Usually the dyes applied are sulfur colors or 
direct dyes.—M. S. F. 


Mothproofing compounds, C. N. SPRANKLE 
and R. StapaucH. Textile World 87, No. 
10 (Sept. 1937) p. 2015. 

A study was made of recommended moth- 
proofing compounds to determine their practi- 
cal value when applied to various wool articles 
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sold at retail. Wool flannel and coating mate- 
rials were treated with the following types of 
compounds: (1) silicofluorides, (2) cinchona 
alkaloids, (3) rotenone, (4) Eulans, and (5) 
arsenites. To determine the mothproofing 
effectiveness, samples of the various fabrics 
were then subjected to conditions met with in 
consumer use; namely, washing in neutral soap 
and warm water, dry cleaning, and exposing to 
light in a Fade-ometer. The results show that 
the silicofluorides are effective as initially ap- 
plied to the fabrics; they are not removed by 
dry cleaning or deteriorated by exposure to 
light but are removed by washing. Arsenites 
resemble the silicofluorides in their moth- 
proofing properties, but because of their ex- 
treme toxicity are not recommended. Cin- 
chona alkaloids and rotenone are also efiective 
as initially applied to the fabric; they are not 
removed by washing but are removed by dry- 
cleaning solvents and deteriorate under ex- 
posure to light. The Eulans are effective as 
initially applied to the fabrics, are not removed 
by 10 washings or by dry-cleaning solvents, 
or deteriorated by exposure to light.—-M. S. F. 


First cheese, now fish for textile fiber, J. Carp. 
Textile World 88, No. 1 (Jan. 1938) p. 52. 
Professor Mecheels of Berlin recently dis- 

cussed the production of a synthetic wool from 

albumen, with fish suggested as the possible 
source. Although the project is still in the 
experimental stage, there seems to be every 
reason to hope for successful developments. 
In a comparison of the fiber produced from 
fish albumen and that made from casein, some- 
times called “cheese wool,” Professor Mecheels 
stated that fibers obtained from fish albumen 
were more solid. Because of its greater molec- 
ular size, the fish albumen is more viscous and 
better adapted for fiber production. The 
fish fiber is reported to possess the same warming 
properties as natural wool and to behave well 
during dyeing.—M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


Food Allowances for New York Children. 
The Charity Organization Society of New 
York announced in January that it would in- 
crease its food allowances for families with 
children by 4} per cent, despite the fact that 
food prices were slightly lower than a year ago. 
According to Better Times, this decision was 
the result of a study made by a national food 
allowance committee of the American Home 
Economics Association and the American 
Dietetic Association, corroborated by the food- 
pricing committee of the social welfare and 
public health department of the New York 
City Home Economics Association. Mrs. 
Luise Addiss is head of the home economics 
department of the Charity Organization 
Society. 


Food Portions. The Philadelphia Child 
Health Society has published a pamphlet on 
“Food Values of Portions Commonly Served” 
by Anna DePlanter Bowes, the Society’s di- 
rector of nutrition education, and Dr. Charles 
F. Church of the Children’s Hospital of Phila- 
delphia. It is intended especially for easy 
reference by students of nutrition in schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and public health nursing 
and is based on Mary Swartz Rose’s A Labora- 
tory Handbook for Dietetics. It is sold by the 
Society for 50 cents a copy. 


Baking Bulletin. ‘Homemade Bread, Cake, 
and Pastry”’ is the title of a new bulletin from 
the Bureau of Home Economics. It is listed 
as U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1775, and supersedes Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1450, ‘““Home Baking.” 


Meat-Cooking Charts. A set of 7 attractive 
meat-cooking charts has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents. They are il- 
lustrated in black and white, size 20 by 30 
inches, printed on strong paper, and well 
adapted for use in schools, dietetics classes, 
and extension programs. The titles are: (1) 
Do you know meat cuts and cook according 
to the cut? (2) Roasting a tender cut, (3) 
Stuffing low-priced tender roasts, (4) Broiling 


tender steaks and chops, (5) Pot-roasting a 
less-tender cut, (6) Braising a less-tender steak, 
and (7) Ground meat in savory ways. Orders 
must be placed with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. The charts 
are sold only in sets, 50 cents for the set. Cash, 
money order, or certified check must accom- 
pany the order. 


Child Labor. Statistics of trends of child 
labor from 1927 to 1936 are summarized by 
Ella Arvilla Merritt in the Monthly Labor 
Review for December 1937. 

“Child Labor in the Tiff Mines” by Charles 
E. Gibbons is an illustrated report of a study 
made in Washington County, Missouri. Tiff 
is the common word for barite, a raw material 
used in paints, floor coverings, rubber goods, 
glass, and many other products. In Washing- 
ton County the tiff mining is still done largely 
by hand, calls for untrained labor, and uses 
the family rather than the head of the house- 
hold as the center of labor supply. Living 
standards are low and conditions of child 
workers very bad. The study was made for 
the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, which sells 
the bulletin for 25 cents a copy. 


Honor to Mr. Routzahn. At its last annual 
meeting, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion passed a resolution of thanks to Evart G. 
Routzahn “in deep appreciation of his pioneer 
devotion in establishing techniques of public 
information as an essential part of health pro- 
motion and disease prevention.” Home econ- 
omists also have often had occasion to be 
grateful to Mr. Routzahn for his help in ques- 
tions of publicity. 


Textile Tips. ‘Testing Terms for Better 
Understanding” is the title of a little leaflet in 
which common technical terms are explained 
for the layman. It is issued by the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, New 
Jersey. 

“Facts About Rayon” is a booklet which the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has prepared primarily for 
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salespeople but which has also been successfully 
used by teachers and consumers. 

The Industrial Commission, Paterson, New 
Jersey, has prepared a pamphlet on “The 
Jacquard Industry” of interest to students of 
textiles. The author is Herbert S. Swan, and 
the subtitle reads, “an economic survey of 
fundamental factors in the local industry at 
_ Paterson, New Jersey.” 

How to fireproof fabrics at home by the use 
of a boric-acid solution was described by Dr. 
Martin Leatherman of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils in a January clipsheet from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Stretching the Clothing Dollar” is an addi- 
tion to the free series of Money Management 
Bulletins of the Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“A Middle Way for America?” Paul Douglas 
chose this as the subtitle of an address on con- 
sumer co-operation which he delivered before 
the American Institute of Cooperation. It has 
now been issued in pamphlet form by the Co- 
operative League, 167 West 12th Street, New 
York City, from whom copies may be obtained 
for 10 cents each. 


Mahogany. The Mahogany Association, 37 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, has recently 
issued a leaflet entitled ““The Mahogany Labels: 
What They Mean to the Public, the Furniture 
Manufacturer, the Furniture Dealer, the Furni- 
ture Salesman.”” The labels conform to the 
rules for describing wood furniture approved 
by the Better Business Bureau and the Federal 
Trade Commission, and are issued to furniture 
manufacturers under a penalty contract. One 
hundred manufacturers are reported to have 
used 400,000 labels in the past two years. The 
Association, which deals in mahogany lumber 
and veneers, not in furniture, is responsible for 
the attractive and informative “Mahogany 
Book,” the second edition of which was noted 
on page 267 of the JourNat for April 1937. 


Community Planning for Leisure. Ella 
Gardner, formerly with the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, now recreation specialist in the co- 
operative extension service of the U. S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture, is the author of the 
Bulletin “Development of a _ Leisure-time 
Program in Small Cities and Towns.” Its 
official designation is U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 241. 


Associated Country Women of the World. 
American women who attended the third trien- 
nial conference held in Washington in June 
1936 will be interested in the volume of pro- 
ceedings which has just appeared as U. S. 
Department of State Publication 1092, Con- 
ference Series 34, and which may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 50 cents a copy. In- 
cluded is the picture of the huge crowd at the 
White House garden party. The names of 
registered delegates occupy over 60 printed 


pages. 


Social-Economic Goals of Education. The 
National Education Association has had a com- 
mittee on this subject since 1931. Its latest 
report, “Implications of Social-Economic Goals 
for Education,” appeared last December. The 
social-economic goals of America are reviewed 
in detail by various well-known educators, then 
their implications are discussed by Fred J. 
Kelly, chairman of the committee. 


Educational Policies Commission. ‘Delib- 
erative Committee Reports of 1937” is the title 
of an 11-page pamphlet in which the Commis- 
sion summarizes the reports published during 
the year by important educational committees. 
It includes 32 studies, classified under these 
heads: aims and social background, adminis- 
tration and finance, teacher personnel and guid- 
ance, and instruction—materials and methods. 
The pamphlet is published for the Commission 
by the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Home Economics in Negro Education. 
“The Meaning and Function of Home Econom- 
ics in Education Today” is the title of an 
article by Flemmie P. Kittrell, dean of students 
at Bennett College, in the December issue of 
the new magazine The National Educational 
Outlook Among Negroes. 


NEWS NOTES 
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Preconvention Conference for Extension 
Workers. The 1938 preconvention conference 
will be held from June 24 to 27 at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel, a beautiful resort in Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. Sectional conferences will be 
held Saturday and Monday morning, with the 
rest of the time for recreation. Reservations 
may be made after April 15 direct with the 
manager of the hotel, Lee A. Seaman. 

National Conference on the Community 
Organization of Parent Education. The 1938 
meeting was held on January 28 and 29 at 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Members of the National Council of Parent 
Education in or near Washington and a few 
other workers in this phase of education par- 
ticipated in the discussion of the problems of 
workers in the field. 

Wellesley Summer Institute for Social 
Progress. “The American Citizen—What 
Part Can He Play in the World Situation?” 
will be the theme of the Institute to be held 
from July 9 to 23 on the country campus of 
Wellesley College. The conference is open to 
both men and women in business, industry, 
and the professions, and Dr. John Stewart 
Burgess is leader of the faculty of social and 
economic experts. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the director, Dorothy P. Hill, 
420 Jackson Building, Buffalo, New York. 

American Dietetic Association. The 21st 
annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the week of Octo- 
ber 9, 1938. Following the convention, a day’s 
trip to Madison is being planned. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting will be held at Hastings on 
April 8and9. Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns, 
president of the A.H.E.A., will be a guest 
speaker. 


Birdie Vorhies, state supervisor of home- 
making education, has arranged 5 district con- 
ferences for home economics teachers in the 
state to further the program of family educa- 
tion developed at the annual conference last 
August. 

University of Nebraska. Virginia Stauffer, 
graduate assistant in food and nutrition, re- 
ceived her master’s degree at the end of the 
first semester. She is now teaching foods and 
nutrition in Ohio. 

Louise Leaton, director of the home manage- 
ment house, was married to Truman Vessey in 
Kansas City in December. She will continue 
her work at the University until the end of the 
school year. 

A design for a mercury gauge to check the 
calibration of gauges on steam pressure cookers 
has been developed in the household equipment 
research laboratory. Complete details will be 
published soon by the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Grace Morton, head of the division of cloth- 
ing and textiles, gave a talk in February before 
the Artists Guild of Lincoln on the evolution 
of pattern in textile fabrics. The talk was 
illustrated by lantern slides and rare examples 
of textiles from various periods and countries, 
including China, Persia, Italy, France, and 
England. 

Lincoln. Marguerite Lofink has been ap- 
pointed teacher and supervisor of homemaking 
in the Lincoln public schools to succeed Rose 
Wanek, now assistant supervisor of home- 
making education in the State Department of 
Vocational Education. 


NEW ENGLAND 
New England Home Economics Association. 
At the midwinter meeting, held at Simmons 
College on January 15, Lionel Perkins of the 
Cooperative College, New York City, discussed 
“Consumer Cooperatives.” Representatives 
from 7 Massachusetts college clubs and from 
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the University of New Hampshire and Nasson 
Institute in Maine held a successful meeting 
during the forenoon. At the short business 
meeting, the Massachusetts clubs elected 
Louise Osbourne of State Teachers College, 
Framingham, as their delegate to the Pitts- 
burgh meeting next summer. After the busi- 
ness session, a film “The Art of Silversmithing,” 
was shown by the Reed Barton silversmiths of 
Taunton, Massachusetts. The luncheon fol- 
lowing these meetings was attended by 143, 
including councilors from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and Mrs. McLaughlin of the 
University of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Hazel Munsell spoke at the Association’s 
February meeting at the Garland School. 

Social Service Section. Marjorie Heseltine, 
nutrition specialist of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, was the guest speaker at the section’s 
recent dinner. She told of the development of 
the department of social welfare and public 
health of the A.H.E.A., of which she is 
chairman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Department of Education. Louise 
Norton, state supervisor of home economics 
since 1930 and president this year of the New 
Hampshire Home Economics Association, has 
resigned to become assistant state supervisor 
of home economics in New York State. Verna 
M. Payson, who has been assistant supervisor 
of home economics in Massachusetts for the 
last 9 years, succeeds her as state supervisor. 

Keene Normal School. Dr. McArthur’s 
successor as head of the home economics de- 
partment is Mrs. Josephine Rigg, who took 
over her new duties in September. Mrs. Rigg 
has been teaching adult homemaking classes 
and vocational homemaking in high schools in 
New England since 1932. 

Extension Service. E. Alice Melendy, home 
demonstration agent in Carroll County for 7 
years, has accepted a similar position in Dela- 
ware. Nancy Carlisle, formerly home demon- 
stration agent-at-large, has taken over Miss 
Melendy’s work in Carroll County. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
On February 27, the members of the Associa- 
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tion gave a welcoming tea in the Surf Room of 
the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, for super- 
visors and teachers of home economics attend- 
ing the N.E.A. meeting. Assisting Marie 
Doermann, the president, in receiving the 
guests were Mrs. Kathryn VanAken Burns, 
president of the A.H.E.A.; Dr. Freda G. Win- 
ning, president of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics; and 
Mary Buckley, supervisor of home economics 
in Paterson. Past presidents of the Associa- 
tion—Laura Fawcett, Clara Krauter, Ethel 
Powell, Ada Bessie Swann, and Elsie Stark— 
were also honored. 

“Integrating the Home Economics Program 
in the School and Community” will be the 
theme of the annual meeting of the Association 
on May 7 at the New Jersey College for 
Women. Marion Butters is program chairman. 

Extension Service. Over 250 women in 
New Jersey are co-operating with the home 
demonstration agents in the textile research 
project. Inez LaBossier, clothing specialist, is 
one of the committee members for the 12 north- 
eastern states. 

“Community Meals” will be discussed at the 
spring nutrition conference under the leader- 
ship of Marie Doermann, nutrition specialist. 

Mildred B. Murphy, state leader of home 
demonstration agents, has announced that 
Camp Ockanickon near Medford and Camp 
Watchung near Washington will be used for 
10-day camps for 4-H club boys and girls of the 
state during the latter part of June. 

Newark. Sallie G. McDowell, supervisor 
of home economics, reports that over 500 arti- 
cles of clothing were made in the Newark 
schools and distributed to needy children by 
Junior Red Cross units. Wardrobe planning, 
clothes modeling, apartment furnishings, and 
the planning of adequate low-cost meals have 
been among the outstanding features of this 
year’s work of both girls’ and boys’ classes. 

New Brunswick. By means of the first 
motion picture taken by a professional pho- 
tographer in a New Brunswick classroom, 
Grace Hadley, supervisor of home economics, 
and the home economics departments of the 
city schools presented on January 12 a public 
demonstration showing the scope of home eco- 
nomics and the emphasis being placed on teach- 
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ing students how to live. A clothing revue, in 
which 300 girls participated, showed the 
diversifications of the textile and clothing 
courses. Exhibits, models, and miniatures 
illustrating other phases of home activities 
were arranged in the hallway of the school. 


NEW MEXICO 


Adult Education. The regional conference 
held at Amarillo, Texas, was addressed by Paul 
\. Maris of Washington, director of the Farm 
Security Administration’s tenant purchase pro- 
gram, who discussed the value of the adult edu- 
cation program carried on by county home and 
farm supervisors. Farm wives receive instruc- 
tion regarding vard and home improvements, 
food preservation, dietary problems, clothing 
construction and repair, and other family prob- 
lems. The farmers are advised as to new 
methods and practices in farming and stock 
raising. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
The early season meetings held in the various 
districts in conjunction with the zone meetings 
of the Teachers Association brought excellent 
programs to New York home economists. 

The “Careers for Women” series arranged by 
the Student Council of the College of Home 
Economics at Cornell attracted much attention 
as it opened with an address by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on October 23. Later speakers were 
Alice Blinn and Ann Batchelder of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Julia Coburn of Fashion 
Careers, and June Hamilton Rhodes of the Vel- 
vet Guild, Inc. Cornell also sponsored a Foods 
and Nutrition Conference in November which 
attracted wide interest. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe of the Institute of Family 
Relations in California was the Anna Garlin 
Spencer Memorial lecturer at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this vear. 

The joint meeting of the Greater New York 
southeastern district and the homemaking 
teachers of New York City had a record-break- 
ing attendance. Dr. Walter H. Eddy spoke on 
“New Methods of Meeting Vitamin Deficien- 
cies."’. Dr. Flora Slocum, division of policies 
and procedures, Social Security Board, speak- 
ing at the meeting in January on “The Prac- 
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tical Application of the Social Security Law,” 
brought home economics to the front pages of 
the metropolitan newspapers. 

Over 300 home economics teachers attended 
the New York Vocational Association meeting 
at Buffalo during Christmas week, where speak- 
ers included Dr. Esther McGinnis of Buffalo 
State Teachers College, Grace Henderson of 
Cornell, and Alida Fairbanks, state supervisor 
of home economics in Vermont. 

New York University. A course in public 
housing management, sponsored by the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission and the New 
York City Housing Authority, was offered by 
the division of general education of the Uni- 
versity during January and February. It con- 
sisted of 16 lectures in the Washington Irving 
High School and 4 field trips. 

State College for Teachers, Albany. News 
of the death in January of Mrs. Florence Dodge 
Frear, for many years a teacher at the College, 
made her friends and former students sad to 
realize that her generous, active life had come 
to a close. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Phi 
Upsilon Omicron provided the January pro- 
gram for Tryota Home Economics Club; 140 
students attended. 

Clarysse Ness is teaching in the department 
of home economics education while Lucile 
Horton is on leave of absence. 

Extension Service. Esther Rugland of Rob- 
inson has been appointed associate extension 
agent in Williams County. 

At the All-American Turkey Show at Grand 
Forks, Ruth Dawson and Amy Erickson, in co- 
operation with Frank Moore, chairman of the 
state poultry department, gave a demonstra- 
tion on the preparation of turkey, from the time 
of purchase to serving. 

Vocational Home Economics. Eleven com- 
munities have had the services of the itinerant 
adult homemaking teachers. In Fargo, the 
adult program has been reinstated with Ella 
Johnson, assistant supervisor, in charge. Spe- 
cial groups enrolled include C.C.C. boys, the 
girls living at the Florence Crittendon Home, 
and 30 N.Y.A. girls. 

As a co-operative project of the W.P.A. and 
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N.Y.A., 18 rural N.Y.A. boys and girls were 
brought into Cooperstown for one week to make 
markers for historical spots inthe county. The 
educational program planned along with the 
work project included the preparation of 
lunches and dinners for the entire group in a 
meal-planning class conducted in the local 
homemaking department. A_ well-qualified 
homemaker with home economics training and 
teaching experience taught the class which met 
for 10 lessons. 

Sixty-four women are enrolled in the adult 
homemaking classes at Finley taught by Myrtle 
Euren Challey, former assistant 4-H Club 
leader of Montana. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. ‘The 
winter meeting was held on January 15 at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. The speakers and 
topics were President Williams of Ohio North- 
ern University, “European Affairs in 1938”; 
Miss W. Kuenzel of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, “The Stomach’s Appreciation of Food”; 
Eleanor Ahern of Procter & Gamble Company, 
“It’s Pretty, but Will It Wash?”’; and Fannie 
Arms of Halle Brothers Company, Cleveland, 
“You're Smart to Wear Practical Clothes.” 
The Cleveland Home Economics Association 
served tea at the close of the afternoon meeting. 

Ohio State University. New staff members 
of the division of home economics education 
this year are Ruth Lehman, Lillian Peek, 
Lucille Elliott, Dorothy Patnales, and Mrs. 
Mabel Combs Joyce. 

Cincinnati. The October meeting of the 
Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati 
organized by the Schoo! of Household Adminis- 
tration of the University of Cincinnati was 
attended by representatives of 30 women’s 
organizations and 13 stores. Harold W. 
Brightman, vice-president of L. Bamberger 
Company of Newark, N. J., and chairman of 
the Consumer-Retailer Relations Council, 
spoke on “Consumer-Retailer Relations as a 
Means of More Intelligent Buying and More 
Informative Selling.” In addition to its 
monthly meeting and weekly radio talks, the 
Consumer Conference, as a part of the regular 
program, has arranged for small groups of mem- 
bers to be conducted through industrial plants. 
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OKLAHOMA 


A. & M. College. Beulah F. Shockey, who 
died on January 2, has been succeeded by Val- 
erie Decker. Other new staff members are 
Dr. Eleanor S. Thompson, associate professor 
of household arts, and Christine Newark, in- 
structor in education. 

The second annual School Cafeteria Man- 
agers’ Short Course will be held at the College 
from June 6 to 11. Faith McAuley will assist 
with it. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Dr. J. J. B. 
Morgan of Northwestern University and Dr. 
Alice Sowers of the University of Oklahoma 
addressed the annual Conference on Family 
Life and Child Welfare held at the College 
March 4 and 5. Panel discussions included 
students, teachers, fathers, and mothers. 

University of Oklahoma. Stafi members 
have co-operated with the W.P.A. by conduct- 
ing short courses for supervisors of housekeep- 
ing aides and county sewing-room supervisors. 

Alice Sowers, who received her Ph.D. at 
Cornell last summer, assumed her duties as 
professor of family life education with the 
extension division on January 15. She expects 
to conduct a program in leadership for family 
life education with various agencies and organi- 
zations in Oklahoma. Her work is made pos- 
sible by George-Deen funds and is in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Education. 
Her program this spring will include 22 district 
conferences arranged by parent-teachér asso- 
ciations. 

Elizabeth S. Carmichael, formerly home 
demonstration agent in Virginia, has succeeded 
Faith Strayer Phillips as specialist in child 
development and parent education. 

State Education Association. The meeting 
of the home economics teachers section of the 
Association in Oklahoma City from February 
10 to 12 included a presentation of family life 
in the new curriculum by Dr. Muriel Brown, 
specialist in family life education in the Tulsa 
city schools and the University of Tulsa, and 
a panel discussion of “The Use of Text and 
Reference Books for High School Homemaking 
Teachers” led by Mary Russell, state super- 
visor of home economics education. 

Dr. Brown and Dr. Alice Sowers addressed 
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the meeting of the State Council of Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education on “New 
Significance in Family Life’ and ‘“Parent- 
Child Relationships from the Child’s Point of 
View.” 

The college teachers of home economics held 
a luncheon meeting to discuss plans for the fall 
meeting of the department of colleges and uni- 
versities of the Oklahoma Home Economics 
Association and appoint committees for a study 
of present courses. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held on December 30 and 
31 under the direction of Ruth M. Forest, presi- 
dent, and Eula S. Creech, vice-president. The 
program for one session was arranged by the 
standardization committee of which Edith 
Rhyne, Corvallis, is chairman. Bertha Kohl- 
hagen, state supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation, was elected president. 

Oregon Home Economics Clubs. Annual 
conferences are being held during March and 
April at Oregon City, Tillamook, Drain, Salem, 
Baker, and Prineville, with local clubs acting 
as hostesses. 

Oregon State College. Alta Garrison has 
returned from a year’s leave, during which she 
taught at the University of Arizona. 

Sarah W. Prentiss and Agnes Kolshorn are 
on sabbatical leave this vear. Mrs. Prentiss 
is studying at the University of lowa. Miss 
Kolshorn recently returned from a trip around 
the world and is spending some weeks in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

New staff members of the School of Home 
Economics and their subjects include Winifred 
Harley, acting director of the Nursery School; 
Mrs. Buena Maris, family relationships; Vivian 
Roberts and Catherine Stainken, foods and 
nutrition; Elizabeth Wiley, clothing and 
textiles. 

Dr. Florence E. Blazier expects to sail on 
April 2 for a 5-month tour of Europe in com- 
pany with her sister, Mabel Blazier of Chicago. 

Teacher-training centers are located this 
year at Corvallis, Albany, and Philomath. 
They accommodate about 80 students. 

The eighth annual Conference for the Study 
of Home Interests, held at the College from 
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February 8 to 11, brought together several 
hundred homemakers from all parts of the state. 
Among high lights of the program were the 
contributions of Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the 
U. S. Extension Service; Barbara Van Heulen, 
Farm Credit Administration; T. W. Fitch, 
illumination engineer; and Paul Williams, mar- 
keting specialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Secondary Schools. Impetus to home eco- 
nomics education in the state has been given 
by the addition of 14 new high school home- 
making departments, the expansion of teacher- 
training facilities, and a new course of study. 
The last is the result of three years’ work on the 
part of teachers and leaders. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Forest, supervisor of home- 
making education in the Corvallis High School, 
has been granted a year’s leave to serve as 
assistant state supervisor of home economics 
education. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Committee on Education of Home Economics 
Teachers. This committee has been working 
for two years. It includes the state super- 
visors, representatives from the 12 colleges and 
universities approved for the training of voca- 
tional home economics teachers, and the 3 
itinerant teacher trainers. Laura Drummond 
of Temple University is chairman. Three 
regional committees—one in the eastern part 
of the state, one in the central area, and one in 
the western area-—are developing student ac- 
tivities based on 8 major objectives for which 
the group as a whole is working. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. ‘The theme 
of the exhibit of the School of Home Economics 
during Open House on January 14 and 15 was 
“Tradition and Science of Home Economics.” 
Special features emphasized the different Penn- 
sylvania cultures and the contributions made 
by the state to the food and textile industries. 

Beulah I. Coon and Edna Amidon of the 
U. S. Office of Education and Mrs. Anna L. 
Green of the State Department of Public 
Instruction were at the Institute in December 
working with the home economics faculty on a 
co-operative curriculum study. 

Temple University. Miss Mather is sub- 
stituting for Miss Drummond during the spring 
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semester while the latter is on leave of absence 
for study at Columbia University. In July 
Miss Drummond goes to Pennsylvania State 
College as director of the home economics 
department. 

Extension Service. At the 1938 Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show, much interest was shown in 
the home economics exhibits, which explained 
how to judge quality in men’s shirts, women’s 
slips, sheets and blankets, and various fabrics. 
The textile and shopping guide leaflets were in 
great demand. During a 15-minute period, 
108 visitors stopped to see the exhibit and ask 
questions. 

Pittsburgh. The death on January 24 of 
Irene Elizabeth McDermott brought to a close 
the long life of service of this widely known 
home economics leader who for 25 years was 
director of home economics in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. Miss McDermott helped or- 
ganize the home economics work in Pittsburgh 
and taught in the elementary and high schools 
there before being made director of home eco- 
nomics. Since her retirement two years ago, 
she had been active with interests closely allied 
to home economics. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Health” was the theme of the annual 
meeting in Columbia on February 25 and 26. 
Marjorie Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau spoke on ““The Home Economist’s Part 
in Health Education’; and Dr. E. A. Hines, 
Dr. R. W. Ball, and Myra Reagan discussed 
health problems in South Carolina. 

Representatives of the Association attended 
the fall and winter meetings of the Council for 
the Common Good in Columbia. The 8 state- 
wide women’s organizations constituting the 
Council seek through this medium to co- 
ordinate certain educational and _ legislative 
activities. In June the Council will hold an 
Institute of Public Affairs at the University of 
South Carolina. 

A joint committee of the Association and the 
South Carolina Conference of Social Work is 
preparing a basic family budget that can be 
adapted for the use of various agencies. 

Richland County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Officers of the Association, organized 
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last April by the county home economics 
teachers, are Tabitha Stribling, president; 
Frances Kinard, secretary; and Mary Owens, 
treasurer. At the September meeting, Dr. 
Kershaw Walsh of the University of South 
Carolina gave a talk on “The Behavior of 
Children.” 

District Conferences. ‘The five district con- 
ferences for home economics teachers held 
during the fall were well attended. 

Columbia College. Claire Heuser joined the 
staff this fall to take charge of the home eco- 
nomics work. 

Furman University. Jane Dale is the new 
head of the home economics department at the 
Women’s College. She succeeds Isabelle Fain, 
who resigned last summer to become itinerant 
teacher trainer in Texas. 

Winthrop College. Mary E. York, formerly 
itinerant teacher trainer in North Carolina, is 
now head of teacher training at the College. 
Mildred Omwake is her assistant. 

Extension Service. Mary Shaw Gilliam, 
state clothing specialist, was married in October 
to George Mason Speer and now lives in Colum- 
bia. Elizabeth Watson is the new clothing 
specialist. 

Meetings for extension workers were held in 
Columbia on November 30 and at Clemson on 
December 1. At both, Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was the chiet 
speaker. Portia Seabrook, extension home 
management specialist, presented the farm 
family outlook for 1938. 

Farm Security Administration. The state 
meeting of home supervisors of the Administra- 
tion was held in February. Much progress 
has been made in the rehabilitation of Farm 
Security Administration families. Decided 
improvement has been noted in the health of 
families since they have grown and preserved 
enough food for year-round use. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its most successful and 
best attended meeting to date at Sioux Falls 
from November 21 to 24. Dr. Ivol Spafford 
of the University of Minnesota spoke on 
“Today’s Challenge” at the joint meeting with 
the vocational section and on “Home Eco- 
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nomics in the Schools of Tomorrow” at that of 
the home economists. All home economists 
working in the state for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration attended the meeting and enrolled 
as members. Jennie Grant is the Administra- 
tion’s associate state director in charge of home 
economics. 

Association members received the first copy 
of the State Newsletter in November. Jennie 
Grant of Huron is editor. 

When she was in Aberdeen in October, Hazel 
P. Roach, field secretary for the A. H. E. A., 
held a conference with officers of the Associa- 
tion on plans and policies. 

State Nutrition Committee. Susan Z. Wilder 
of the Extension Service is chairman of the 
state nutrition committee. All home econo- 
mists in the state are active members of county 
committees. This year, school lunches and 
the use of dry skim milk are being stressed. 

State Department of Education. Fight dis- 
trict homemaking conferences were held in 
March under the direction of Nora V. Hasle, 
state supervisor of homemaking education. 

South Dakota State College, Brookings. 
Barbara Bailey, a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, is doing the textile research work 
formerly done by Dorothy Saville, who is now 
doing similar work at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Miss Trimble, New York stylist, presented 
a style show during Home and Farm Week. 
Twenty-five high school girls served as models. 

Dorothy J. Norris, clothing specialist and 
president-elect of the South Dakota Home Eco- 
nomics Association, addressed the Aberdeen 
branch of the A. A. U. W. on April 5 on “Qual- 
ity Guides in Buying Ready-Made Clothing.” 
She returned in February from a vacation in 
the West Indies. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Bessie H. Joyner 
is the new home agent in Brown County, where 
she replaces Esther Taskerud, now 4-H club 
leader. 

Kathryn Webster, home agent in Brookings 
County, is on leave of absence for graduate 
work at Columbia University. Ina B. Rowe 
of Minnesota is substituting for her. 

Aberdeen. Clara N. Flemington, director of 
homemaking in the city schools, attended the 
University of Chicago last summer. 
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Rapid City. Fourteen boys are enrolled in 

the new foods class for boys. 
TENNESSEE 

George Peabody College for Teachers. As 
a class project, the students in catering con- 
ducted a tearoom in the Home Economics 
Building during the winter quarter. Each 
member had her turn at being responsible for 
all phases of the work. This class had charge 
of the tea given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Garrison at the time of the former’s inaugura- 
tion as fifth president of the College. 

Mary P. Wilson represented the home eco- 
nomics department at the State Dietetic Asso- 
ciation meeting in Memphis in February. 

University of Tennessee. The University 
has inaugurated the following threefold pro- 
gram for graduate training: Program I for 
those preparing to teach in secondary schools 
which require a vocational certificate; Program 
II for supervisors and teacher trainers; Program 
III for subject matter work for college teachers. 

The new wing of the Home Economics Build- 
ing has been furnished as an authentic demon- 
stration of period furnishings, with no two 
rooms in the same period. 

Dr. Dorothy Williams, formerly of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, has joined the 
nutrition staff. 

Extension Service. During the past year, 
the agricultural extension service sponsored as 
a major project the installing of water systems 
in 90 Tennessee counties. The total number 
installed was 2,837. Of those installed in 
farm homes, 510 were pitcher pumps, 481 force 
pumps, 69 hydraulic rams, 126 gasoline engines, 
145 gravity systems, and 1,336 electric pumps. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held at the John Marshall 
Hotel in Richmond on March 25 and 26. 

Vocational Home Economics. The annual 
Southern Regional Conference for supervisors 
and teacher trainers of vocational home eco- 
nomics was held in Richmond from April 4 to 9. 
Many visitors did considerable sightseeing, a 
half day being devoted to a tour of Jamestown, 
Yorktown, and Williamsburg, with dinner at 
the new Williamsburg Inn. 
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State Teachers College, Radford, has recently 
been added to the list of training centers for 
vocational home economics teachers. 

A large attendance of vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers is expected at the June con- 
ference of agriculture, trade, and industrial 
teachers. The mornings will be devoted to 
group meetings and lectures and the afternoons 
to committee work. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The fourth annual spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Jackson’s Mill on April 
29 and 30. The program committee consists of 
Nell White, Mrs. Lillian Moore, Mrs. Marie 
Austin Kittle, and Gertrude Humphreys. 
Erbie Albright, adviser for student clubs, and 
a special committee will direct the student 
club program. 

West Virginia University. Gladys Was- 
muth, '35, has been appointed resident instruc- 
tor in the home management house. She 
expects to complete work for her master’s 
degree in family life under Dr. Waring at Cor- 
nell next summer. 

Farm and Home Week, sponsored by the 
College of Agriculture, was held in Morgantown 
from January 10 to 13. Classes for men and 
women were held daily under the direction of 
the faculty. Guest instructors and speakers 
were Lenore E. Sater and Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Speer of the University of Tennessee; Dr. H. M. 
O’Rear, U. S. Bureau of Animal Husbandry; 
Dr. O. B. Jesness, University of Minnesota; 
Professor J. E. Rice, Mexico, New York; and 
Dr. F. J. Stevenson, U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

Vocational Education. In connection with 
the proposed curriculum revision, Nell White, 
adviser for this work, conducted group con- 
ferences with vocational home economics 
teachers during the first semester. 

Since September 1, 13 new departments of 
vocational homemaking have been organized 
in the state. 

Public Schools. Two recent marriages of 
home economics teachers are those of Evah 
Andrick, Upshur County High School, to Wil- 
liam Harper and Altai Megrail, Matewan High 
School, to W. L. Coplin. 
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WISCONSIN 


Madison Home Economics Club. A dinner 
meeting was held on February 21 at which 
frosted foods were served and the industry 
discussed. 

During March and April, members of the 
Club are scheduled to broadcast over station 
WHA reviews of books recommended by the 
Homemakers’ Bookshelf of the A.H.E.A., by 
the home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and by the Wisconsin 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health. 

Southern Wisconsin Education Association. 
During the meeting on February 11 and 12, 
the home economics section held a luncheon 
meeting at which Abby Marlatt of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin discussed “Housing 
Needs” and Dora Rude, state supervisor of 
home economics, “Standards for Teaching 
Homemaking in the Vocational Schools of 
Wisconsin.” 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teachers’ 
Association. This year the Association has 
had two dinner meetings, one social and one 
devoted to a discussion of the work of the 
Better Business Bureau by one of their repre- 
sentatives; a field trip to study co-operative 
enterprises and housing; and a round-table 
discussion. Iris P. Roche spoke on “Per- 
sonality” at the March 7 meeting. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Shortly be- 
fore Christmas, at the request of a large Mil- 
waukee department store, Louise Sobye gave a 
talk on children’s toys to the salespeople in the 
toy department. Hazel Rennoe recently dis- 
cussed textile labeling with buyers and mer- 
chandise managers of the Boston Store in 
Milwaukee. 

At a recent meeting of the Home Economics 
Club, the program was devoted to vocational 
guidance and two alumnae were speakers: 
Mary Louise Mackay, training supervisor at 
Schusters’ Store, who discussed ‘Opportunities 
in Store Work”; and Eleanora Rahn of the 
Radio Specialty Company, who spoke on 
“Opportunities in Public Utilities.” 

Mount Mary College. A new course, Field 
Work in Nutrition, is being given this semester 
by Sister Mary Albert. 

The senior girls are taking advantage of the 
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apprenticeship training offered to women in 
business at the Gridley Dairy under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Griem, home service director. 

The Home Economics Club has recently 
enjoyed a demonstration of beautiful, imported 
linens and lectures and movies on consumer 
education, the making of silverware, and better 
lighting. 

The girls in the meal planning class gave a 
demonstration of various types of table service 
to the ladies of the Home and School Associa- 
tion of St. Sebastian’s Parish in March. 

The Stout Institute. ‘To gain further experi- 
ence in observing and teaching adult classes, 
senior students who have completed their prac- 
tice teaching are doing two weeks of off-campus 
teaching this year in a city part-time school and 
a rural vocational center. 

The art department has a pottery kiln. 

University of Wisconsin. A successful Farm 
and Home Week was held at the University 
from January 31 to February 4. Special pro- 
grams for women were held on three afternoons, 
while the mornings were left free for visits to 
the exhibits in the Home Economics Building. 
Outstanding exhibits were those on better 
lighting, shoes, maternity needs, new textiles, 
an adequate diet to fit the family income, low- 
cost room furnishings, and fox furs produced in 
Wisconsin, the ranking state in fox farming. 

Caroline Hartl, 34, who has been manager 
of the Chicago College Club, is the new assist- 
ant director of dormitories and commons. 
She replaces Mrs. Eldena Meier Johnson, who 
resigned in December. 

Milwaukee Vocational School. Last year 
Mrs. G. H. Tracy conducted a height and 
weight survey among 1,230 girls in the senior 
foods department. She found 70 per cent to 
be of average weight; 22 per cent, underweight; 
and 8 per cent, overweight. The 374 girls 
found to be 10 per cent or more underweight or 
25 pounds overweight reported twice a week 
for weighing and consultation; careful records 
were kept; and an honor roll was posted for 
girls gaining or losing 3 pounds in the desired 
direction. 

The popular new course in tailoring is the 
most advanced clothing course offered. 

Student Clubs. At the council meeting held 
at the Milwaukee Public Museum on February 
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19, Elaine Aster, business woman and teacher, 

spoke on “Personality and Beauty in Fashion.” 

A student program followed, and as a finale 

Mrs. B. Luther Greim of the Gridley Dairy 

Home Service Department invited the group 

to a tour and luncheon at the Gridley plant. 
WYOMING 

State Department of Education. On Janu- 
ary 1, Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock of Laramie 
began work as itinerant adult homemaking 
teacher and teacher trainer. She will spend 
two thirds of the year in the field and the spring 
quarter and summer session teaching at the 
University of Wyoming. Her work this year 
is concentrated in Cheyenne, where consumer 
education study groups have been organized 
through the local P.-T.A.’s and assistance has 
been given with programs for mothers’ study 
groups. 

Extension Service. At the School of Phi- 
losophy held in connection with the annual 
extension service conference in January, G. P. 
Adams of the University of California, Kirk 
Porter of the University of lowa, Dean William 
L. Waulass of Utah State College, and Carl F. 
Taeusch and Louis H. Bean of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lectured on “International 
Relations,” “Relations of Government to Social 
and Economic Affairs,’ “Backgrounds of the 
Agricultural Situation,” and ‘Social Adjust- 
ments.” 

Mae Baird, home demonstration agent-at- 
large, was made home demonstration agent on 
February 15, with headquarters at Sheridan. 
Her work in rural electrification was one of her 
outstanding contributions to the state extension 
program during 1937. 

“Planning for Family Security” was the 
theme of the money management demonstra- 
tions conducted throughout the state during 
February by the home demonstration agents. 

Jessie Sims, 4-H club member of Evanston 
and a freshman in the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Wyoming, won first 
place in the interstate 4-H club home eco- 
nomics judging contest at the International 
Livestock Show in Denver. Miss Sims was 
elected president of the southwest district 
home economics club at the District High 
School Homemaking Rally last spring. 
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Frieda S. Miller, director of the Division of 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage of the 
New York State Department of Labor since 
1929, is internationally recognized as an au- 
thority on labor standards for women and 
minors. She is a former secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Women’s Trade Union League. 

Clara O. Nale is in charge of the home eco- 
nomics program of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. Prior to coming to Washing- 
ton, she held a similar position in the electrical 
development division of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and was on the staff of the Alabama 
Extension Service. 

Paulena Nickell, head of the department of 
home management at Iowa State College, says 
that she has been interested in housing since 
her graduate-student and teaching days at the 
University of Minnesota, where she wrote a 
thesis for her Ph.D. degree on ‘Rural Housing: 
A Study of the Housing of 316 Master Farm 
Homemakers.” She organized the A.H.E.A.’s 
division on the house and served as its first 
chairman. 

John Melpolder, consultant on home and 
farm accident prevention for the American Red 
Cross since 1936, has had 35 years’ experience 
in social, health, and community service work 
and 13 years’ connection with the Red Cross. 
He is the author of the Red Cross Health 
Center Manual and of various publications on 
accident prevention in the home and on the 
farm. 

Bernice Dodge was on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin before she became home 
economist in the research department of the 
Household Finance Corporation in Chicago 
six years ago. She is chairman of the Chicago 
Home Economics Women in Business. 

Mrs. Anna G. Green of Harrisburg received 
her training at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and Columbia University. She has 
been supervisor of home economics in Penn- 


sylvania since 1917 and is an active worker in 
many professional organizations in her state. 
Florence LaGanke Harris, whose letterhead 
reads “Florence LaGanke, Home Economics 
Consultant,” is best known perhaps as a home 
economics columnist and author, but she has 
had experience as a university teacher, city 
supervisor of home economics, dietitian, home- 
maker, and director of women’s activities in 
the ‘Home in the in Cleveland. She is a 
former chairman of the home economics in 
business department of the A. H. E. A. 
Ethel Maslansky is home economist for the 
Jewish Social Service Association, Inc., in New 
York City. At one time she was consultant to 
the Baltimore Emergency Relief Commission. 
Ava L. Johnson went to Bulgaria to organize 
rural home economics extension work and plan 
the course for training agents for that work, 
taking with her a background of experience 
that included college teaching in the United 
States, advanced training in adult education, 
writing experience in connection with the Rural 
Discussion Group Project of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and discussion group work 
among the Farm Bureau women of lowa. 
Ruth M. Leverton received her Ph.D. in 1937 
at the University of Chicago for research on 
iron metabolism of college women. She is now 
assistant professor of nutrition research at the 
University of Nebraska, where she is conduct- 
ing balance studies on college women. For 
four years she worked under Dr. Margaret 
Cammack Smith at the University of Arizona. 
Ernestine Frazier was for four years research 
assistant in the department of home economics 
research at the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and for two years nutrition con- 
sultant for the Mississippi Emergency Relief 
Administration. She holds a master’s degree 
from Iowa State College and is now working for 
her Ph.D. in nutrition at the University of 
Chicago. 
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